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In this March issue, we bring you 
reports on several new developments 
in agriculture. Among the most im- 
portant are articles on hay drying 
and grass silage. If grassland farm- 
ing is to succeed on most farms, im- 
proved means for harvesting and 
storing forage not utilized as pasture 
must be found. 


In Farmer's Digest, we will continue 
to bring you detailed information 
about these and other new practices. 
In fact, we believe—and we think you 
agree—that you can get more really 
good and authentic farm information 
in less time from Farmer's Digest 
than from any other source. 


If you have a friend, son, neighbor 
or client, interested in farming, call 
his attention to Farmer's Digest. Tell 
him how much a one year subscrip- 
tion can bring him in information he 
can use. For his convenience, we 
have included a handy order form in 
this issue. Call it to his attention 
today. 





Coming In April . 


- Don't Miss These 


Important Articles 


Below are a few of the carefully selected articles to appear in next 


month’s issue of Farmer's Digest. 


If your subscription is expiring or 


if you are not now a regular subscriber, take a minute now to re- 


new or enter your subscription. 
and save money for you. 


Production Testing of Beef Cattle 
Judging Sheep 

Let’s Simplify Milk Inspection 

Weed and Insect Control in Corn 
Feeding Antibiotics To Hogs 

When Tc Buy New Farm Machinery 
New Way To Preserve Grass Silage 
Larger Cow Stalls and Electric Trainers 
How To Buy and Sell A Farm—Taxwise 
Hauled—in Pastures May Come 
How To Check Your Farm Lease 


Farmer’s Digest can make money 
Don’t miss the valuable articles below: 


Control Insects and Get More Hay 

Veterinarian’s Notebook: Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease 

Careful Credit Cuts Farm Expenses 

Double Bonus for “Meat” Hogs 

Lambs and Eggs Go Together 

Weed Killer Equipment and How To Use It 

Big Business On 120 Acres 

Modern Farming—F.F.A. Style 

Field Brome in The Orchard 
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PHP PPOCCCCCCSe 


The wagon 
method of drying 
hay from the top 
down is the 
cheapest, the 
fastest and the 
easiest, they 
believe ... 
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HOW THEY MAKE HAY AT HOMINY HILL FARM 


Condensed from New Jersey Farm and Garden 


@ Cheaper, faster and easier 
than any method yet devised— 
that’s the way designers describe 
this method of wagon drying 
baled hay from the TOP down. 

HEY “make hay” whether 

the sun shines or not at 
Hominy Hill Farms in Colts 
Neck, N.J. and for something 
like $2.20 a ton. What’s more, 
the men get home in time for 
supper, and save themselves a 
lot of hard work during the 
day. 

The hay-drying system at this 


well-known Monmouth County 
Guernsey breeding farm is 
unique in several ways. Heated 
air is forced DOWN instead of 
up. Part of the heated air is re- 
claimed and used a second, even 
a third, time. Wagons have 
sides that require even-sized 
bales and a device has been in- 
vented to insure that the bales 
are pressed to the right size. 
Wagons are pulled into place 
from one side, and leave by the 
other. There is no awkward 
maneuvering to get them lined 


Reprinted by permission from New Jersey Farm and Garden, Sea Isle City, New Jersey 
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up under the drying canopy. 

Average drying time has 
ranged only 12-16 hours on 
8,000 bales of first cutting, mak- 
ing it a strictly over-night oper- 
ation. These 30-inch bales were 
handled in 21 calendar days, 
June 3 to June 23, at a cost for 
fuel and electricity of $2.23 a 
ton, but that included cost of a 
trial run. Too, there were a 
number of cloudy and rainy 
days, with lower-than-average 
temperatures. Readings on a 
tester indicated that most of the 
hay was baled at about 50% 
moisture. 


The system was designed by 
H. Dreibelbis and R. Poorbaugh, 
a farm management counsellor 
of Quakertown, Pa. Henry D. 
Mercer, owner of the farm, gave 
them complete freedom in de- 
veloping the project, as he has 
done on many occasions for 
other experiments throughout 
the years. 


Although the Hominy Hill 
set-up is elaborate, it was based 
on simple principles that Poor- 
baugh and Dreibelbis say any 
farmer can follow. 

For instance, they started 
with the fact that hay contain- 
ing 50% moisture carries about 
1,200 pounds of excess water 
for each ton of dry hay (20% 
moisture). Wouldn’t it be easier, 
they reason, to force the water 
down and out, instead of lifting 
it up over the top and out? 
With this in mind, they con- 
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verted a hay and implement 
storage building into a drying 
shed. A separate cement-block 
building was built on one end 
to house the oil-fired drier. 
Here’s how the air circulates: 


Heated air is carried from 
the drier to the wagons through 
a duct 3x6 feet. The duct ex- 
tends the length of the barn 
and is placed directly over, and 
two feet above, the wagons. 
Trap doors in the bottom of the 
duct over each wagon regulate 
the air flow to the wagon. 


The return duct works as fol- 
lows: The same walls that en- 
close the sides of the first duct 
extend to the rafters of the A- 
type roof. This leaves a four- 
inch opening at the rafters; 
used hot air finds its way to the 
roof from anywhere in_ the 
building, following up to the 
ridge between the ‘2x4 rafters 
and is trapped in the upper duct 
for return to the heater room. 


The drier is a modulating pot- 
type oil burner, with thermostat- 
ic control that feeds just enough 
fuel to keep air temperature at 
120 degrees. After the drier has 
been in operation four hours, 
part of the air is re-circulated 
by pulling it from the return 
air duct. 


The system is designed for 
one-man operation. Wagons en- 
ter the barn from one side and 
leave through the other. There 
is no need to try to back a four- 
wheeled wagon, with 8x16-foot 
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body, into a mere 10x25-foot 


space! Concrete troughs guide 


the wagon into exact position, 
and there is a stop at the front 
end. 

With the wagons in exact po- 
sition, the operator merely low- 
ers by pulley an accordion-like 
air seal. This consists of a rec- 
tangular hood of canvas fas- 
tened to the hot air duct at the 
top, and on the bottom to a 
frame the size of the wagon. 
Next, the operator regulates 
. the flow of hot air by opening 
or closing the trap door leading 
from the air duct, again using 
a rope on a pulley. 

The 94x188-inch wagons are 
all-steel and especially built for 
the job, but any farmer using 
wagons for silage can have them 
rebuilt for dual-purpose work. 
The Hominy Hill wagons lend 
themselves readily to a 30-inch 
bale, and the five-foot sides, to 
four layers of 14-inch bales, 
string side down. Six were built 
—enough to handle 2,000 bales 
each of first cutting hay and an 
equal amount of second and 
third. 

How to get those even-size 
bales? A special metering system 
was designed by Mr. Poorbaugh, 
and developed by Mr. Dreibel- 
bis and Sidney Reid, a Freehold 
implement dealer. It has been 
installed on more than a dozen 
balers already in this area, and 
insures uniform length. This is 
very important if the wagons 
are to be loaded properly, or 
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even when placing any baled 
hay in the barn. Lighter, even 
bales stack better in storage. 

The wagon drier helps level 
out the work load at Hominy 
Hill. Hay is baled and loaded on 
the wagons directly from the 
baler during the afternoon. It 
spends the night under the 
drier and is usually ready for un- 
loading before noon the follow- 
ing day. Each wagon has a ca- 
pacity of 114 bales, or two tons 
of dry hay. If in full operation, 
the system requires at least three 
men full time to mow, rake, 
bale, load and unload the six 
wagons. Since this system is not 
dependent upon the sun to fin- 
ish the drying process, work can 
be regulated more easily. 

Mr. Mercer’s operation in- 
cludes an additional drying 
space in an adjoining shed. This 
area, 29x73 feet, has an air 
chamber two feet high under a 
wooden floor. Air enters the hay 
through %-inch holes bored in 
the floor. The holes equal 10% 
of the floor area. The air cham- 
ber under the floor is divided 
into three parts and is connect- 
ed by a duct to the same drier 
that serves the wagon drying 
shed. 

The folks who designed this: 
method of hay drying say, it is 
the cheapest and best they have 
seen, and they feel it is perfect- 
ly capable of being adapted to 
any farm, large or small, at no 
more cost than a conventional 
hay-drying system. 








What Not To Do When You 
Drive A Tractor 


Tractors don’t think but neither do 
some tractor drivers .. . 





Condensed from Nebraska Farmer 


Dan Kitchen 


HE rear wheels of the trac- 

tor were mired in slippery, 
wet mud. The drawbar had 
been removed. The operator 
chained a four by four to the 
wheels for home-made traction, 
and the stage was set. 


The gearshift was moved to 
low, the throttle opened, and 
the clutch engaged. The tractor 
moved—but the big drivewheels 
did not. Locked in the mud by 
the chain and timber they held 
while the chassis of the tractor 
turned about the axle. Rearing 
and falling back like a loco 
horse, the tractor pinned and 
crushed the luckless figure on 
the seat. 

A tragedy? In this case, no. 
The operator so ruthessly 
handled was Jughead, the straw- 
stuffed dummy fashioned by 
University of Nebraska Agri- 


cultural Engineers, the place the 
Ag. College campus, and the oc- 
casion the annual Farm Tractor 
Field Day. 

It was the beginning of a 
long, hard summer for Jughead. 
From Sidney in the west to 
Humboldt in the east, he ranged 
across Nebraska to be mangled 
under the steering wheel of his 
tractor, to be soaked by gas- 
oline and oil, and to provide a 
vivid object lesson to a total of 
21,000 spectators. 


Let’s follow Jughead through 
the afternoon of the Tractor 
Field Day. 

First, the tractor was hitched 
properly to a heavy load. When 
the clutch was engaged, the 
wheels spun, the tractor 
bounced, but the load failed to 
move. 

For a second attempt, Jug- 


Reprinted by permission from Nebraska Farmer, Lincoln, Nebraska 
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head hitched the same load, not 
to the drawbar, but to the axle 
of his tractor. When the clutch 
was engaged, the tractor reared 
—fell backward, pinning Jug- 
head beneath. Lesson number 
one: Always hitch to the draw- 
bar! 

Jughead next tried to drive 
his tractor forward with the 
rear wheels in a 14-inch hole, 
simulating conditions encoun- 
tered when the tractor is forced 
through ditches or deeply mired 
in soft ground. There was noth- 
ing hitched to the tractor. But 
when power was applied, the 
front wheels came up and over 
—and Jughead was underneath 
again. Also demonstrated was 
the folly of chaining a post to 
the drive wheel for positive 
traction. Lesson number two: 
Use care when crossing ditches 
or when your tractor is mired. 
Back your tractor out—or get 
help. Remember, too, that the 
rear wheels of a tractor left over- 
night in cold weather can freeze 
to wet ground, leading to the 
same danger. 

Jughead represented a type 
of operator often encountered, 
always hurrying, never stopping 
to think, and failing to recog- 
nize danger until too late. 

With little brother in his lap, 
Bozo zig-zagged, cut corners, and 
in general showed his ignor- 
ance of safe tractor operation. 
He ended his career by apply- 
ing the inside wheel brakes on 
a fast turn. Over went the trac- 
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tor, crushing Bozo and little 
brother. Applying a wheel brake 
with the power on not only 
stops that wheel, it doubles the 
speed of the other wheel. This 
can be and often is fatal at road 
speeds. Lessons: Never carry ex- 
tra riders. Horseplay has no 
place around tractors. Don’t use 
individual wheel brakes at road 
speeds. 


Jughead put in one last ap- 
pearance, tipping his tractor 
sideways while turning at what 
he thought was moderate speed. 
The inside wheel struck a seven- 
inch block. Lesson: Slow down 
when going is rough or tall 
weeds and grass conceal ob- 
structions. 


Any 4-H tractor club mem- 
ber can tell you that a tractor is 


.a dangerous vehicle for high way 


travel. Surprising enough, most 
highway tractor fatalities occur, 
not from collisions, but from 
overturning or falling off. (Of 
fourteen fatal tractor accidents 
on Nebraska roads in 1952, only 
one resulted from collision.) A 
high center of gravity, a short 
wheelbase, and no springs make 
a tractor as hard to handle at 15 
miles per hour as a motorcar is 
at sixty. Let your good judg- 
ment tell you when to slow 
down. 


To protect against collision, 
use a ten-foot pole with a red 
flag. This will aid in warning 
high speed traffic that a slow- 
moving vehicle is ahead of them. 
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Never, never take an unlighted 
implement on the road at night. 
You have no right to commit 
murder in the process of suicide. 

On the farm, steep slopes and 
creek banks take their toll. Try 
to arrange your fields to avoid 
these hazards. Remember that 
the power take-off and belt 
drive are dangerous. They 
should be shielded—then treated 
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with respect. And never adjust 
clean, or oil a machine while 
it is running. Many operators 
do—and all too often, we see an 
empty sleeve as a result. 

Be careful yourself—preach 
safety to your hired help and 
youngsters. When the latter are 
old enough and strong enough 
to handle a tractor, see to it that 
they are wise enough. 











Loose Housing Has Strong And Weak Points 


You’ve heard a lot of things about loose housing for dairy 
cattle. Some good and some bad. Here are the things you can 
expect with such a system as outlined by Stan Witzel, farm engineer 
at the University of Wisconsin. 

Witzel says you can produce milk with less time and effort— 
if your loose housing is properly planned and operated. Herd 
size can be built up or cut down with little expense. Housing 
costs can be less—much less, if necessary. 

But success with loose housing requires first, a successful dairy- 
man. Bulk milk and pipelines—logical partners to loose housing 
—demand clean operations. The loss of a tank of milk would 
be more serious than the loss of a can of milk when dirt is a 
problem. 

Witzel says it’s definitely possible to produce high quality 
milk, to keep cows clean, and to satisfy the sanitarians with the 
complete loose housing system. He adds there are enough such 
successful systems in Wisconsin now to prove that the job can be 
done. 

He feels the following points are pretty necessary for a suc- 
cessful loose housing program: 1. Mechanized crop harvesting. 
2. Storage that preserves crop feeding value, for self-feeding or 
mechanical feeding either under roof or out-of-doors. 3. A paved 
lot well sloped for drainage and easily cleaned with tractor scrap- 
er. 4. An open, cold bedded area with the year’s supply of chopped 
bedding stored above or at one side. 5. A modern milking parlor 
with elevated stalls, cleaned in place milk pipeline, bulk milk 
cooling, and bulk milk transportation to market. 6. Calves and 
young stock housed in open shelter. 

University of Wisconsin 














GRASS SILAGE 
Cuts Costs 





Two farm managers tell their experience with 
long cut grass, silage stacks and preservatives .. . 


} 


Condensed from Journal of American Society of Farm Managers 
and Rural Appraisers 


G. F. Thorkelson and Owen Owens 


RASS silage over the years 

has proven itself a cost 
cutter in two ways—it lowers 
feed costs and can be a labor 
saver. 

In the search for lower cost of 
production, these two _ items 
are of utmost importance. They 
usually comprise over 50-75% of 
the total cost. 

Recently Michigan State Col- 
lege in its Bulletin, “Reducing 
Feed Costs, Feed More Rough- 
age, Less Grain,” added valu- 
able information on this subject. 
They state that cows capable of 
producing up to 10,000 pounds 
of 3.5% milk need only a ton 
or less of farm produced grain 
with high quality roughage. 
Others say that 80-85% of a 
cow’s inherited production ca- 
pacity can be obtained by the 
feeding of quality roughage 
alone. The Michigan studies 


showed three herds producing 
equal amounts of milk. Group 
I with a low rate of concentrate 
feeding had a feed cost of 
$151.00 per cow. Group II 
with less roughage and 
medium concentrate feeding 
had a feed cost of $165.00 per 
cow. The third group received 
a high level of concentrate, 4,426 
lbs. per cow, and had a feed 
cost of $197.00 per cow or $46 
more than the lowest concen- 
trate level. The increased pro- 
fit margin is worth consider- 
ation in time of lower market 
prices. One of the farms in the 
Michigan experiment used only 
grass silage, the remainder used 
limited grass silage. This ex- 
periment and many others point 
up the necessity for cutting 
feed costs. Quality of roughage 
is the number one considera- 
tion. Late, mature, woody, 


Reprinted by permission of the authors and Journal of the American Society of 
Farm Managers and Rural Appraisers, Lexington, Kentucky 
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bleached hay or roughage in 
any preserved forin is not good 
feed. 


Grass Silage Preserves 
Feed Value 


In our northern areas, rainy 
spells frequently hamper hay- 
ing operations and many farms 
are without adequate hay 
storage. Making grass silage is 
an excellent way of preserving 
most of the food value in the 
forage crop. 

Beltsville station figures show 
a 25% loss in total dry matter 
per acre in field cured hay, 19% 
when a barn dryer was used and 
17% in grass silage. A later 
experiment showed 40% loss in 
field cured hay, 9% in barn 
dried hay and 14% in grass si- 
lage. The last figure checks with 
the estimates of farmers in the 
Midwest. Many farmers have 
looked upon grass silage with 
the mistaken idea that it is a 
way of making excellent feed 
out of poor quality grass. You 
can get out of grass silage only 
a little less than the quality 
of product when ensiled. Grass 
silage must be made at the pro- 
per maturity to be good feed. 


Wisconsin Farmers Use 
Grass Silage 


Pepin County, Wisconsin re- 
ports 36% of the farmers har- 
vesting hay for silage. Mr. T. A. 
Parker, County Agent, has been 
an ardent supporter of grass 
silage for years. This program 
has increased milk production 
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per cow, numbers of cows on 
farms and tended to level out 
production in that county. 
Many farmers now have 10-12 
consecutive years of successful 
use of grass silage. This county 
now has more 400 lb. dairy 
herds than it had 300 Ib. herds 
a few years ago, according to 
Mr. Parker. 

Milk producers of that area 
have found that grass silage has 
several very good features: 

1. Grass silage is a cheap feed 
supply. 

2. Usually better quality of 
feed is secured. 

3. Grass silage may be made 
during adverse weather. 

4. Cost of storage is less. 

5. Less danger of fire. 

6. Grass silage can be carried 
over several years and used dur- 
ing shortage periods. 


New Methods of Storage 


A shortage of silos to store the 
increased grass silage crop has 
created interest in several new 
methods of handling. One is 
long grass silage. For many 
small farms the cost of a chop- 
per and blower may be exces- 
sive. If a buck rake or ordinary 
hay loader is available, the farm- 
er can make long grass silage. 
Much of the long grass silage is 
put in trenches or stack silos. It 
preserves well and in reality is 
easy to remove from either a 
trench silo or stack. Actually, it 
preserves and removes from the 
stack the same as pea silage, 
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which has been used for many 
years in the Midwest. While a 
few farmers have tried long 
grass silage satisfactorily, its 
greatest utilization has been in 
the south and east. As a low 
cost method of roughage hand- 
ling long grass silage has much 
in its favor. 

The grass silage stack is no 
longer a curiosity. Robert 
Burnhardt of Harmony, Minne- 
sota, now in his third year with 
stack silage, says, “I like grass 
silage and I like the stack meth- 
od. Spoilage hasn’t been exces- 
sive, with 6-9 inches on the sides 


and about the same as a silo on - 


top. I feed all of it to my cows 
in a bunk and they eat it.” Rob- 
ert is hoping to expand his dairy 
operation and build more stack 
silos for feed. 

The round stack silo, built 
with the aid of snow fences to 
keep the sides straight, is the 
most practical where less than 
100-125 tons are to be made. 
Rectangular stacks work out 
better from 150 tons up. Less 
spoilage occurs in high stacks 
due to less surface exposed and 
better packing. One of the keys 
to grass silage in stacks is pack- 
ing at time of making and daily 
for at least a week afterwards. 

George Nierling, Mabel, Min- 
nesota, who has his second stack 
silo, urges plenty of tramping 
for good results. 

New interest is now being de- 
veloped in trench silos for grass 
silage. The underground trench 
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silo is in use on the Roger 
Johnson farm near Harmony, 
Minnesota. Roger has his trench 
full for the fourth year and has 
discontinued use of his conven- 
tional silo. He has about 150 
tons in the trench which is made 
of earth only. He feeds with his 
tractor into bunks and says it 
saves labor in making and feed- 
ing. The Johnson Bros.. have 
several farms and have built a 
100 ton trench silo in a pasture 
hill side, where a rock floor was 
available, as a reserve feed sup- 
ply for their farms. 

A new above ground trench 
silo with a concrete floor and 
plank sides costing $500-$600 has 
caused considerable comment as 
it appears well adapted to self 
feeding practices. Underground 
trenches, unless sites are un- 
usual, have given some trouble 
when self feeding has been prac- 
ticed. Several of these new type 
silos will be constructed in the 
Midwest this year. 

Wilting and Preservatives 

Conventional silos still store 
a great percentage of the grass 
silage made. Farmers using 
conventional silos have a prob- 
lem of either wilting or using a 
preservative in the silo. Grasses 
and legume will have about 
75% moisture at hay making 
stage and should be wilted down 
to below 68% but not lower 
than about 58%. When haying 
weather is such as to make wilt- 
ing undesirable, a preservative 
can be added. 
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A new preservative is Sulfur- 
dioxide gas (SO2). It combines 
with the moisture in the grass 
to form sulphurous acid which 
prevents fermentation. Higher 
protein and vitamin content are 
claimed for this silage due to less 
loss from fermentation. Some 
farmers are trying the SO2 
method this year. Costs appear 
comparable to other preserva- 
tives. Mr. Ed Ringhofer of Owa- 
tonna has used this method for 
two years and says, “My results 
from feeding this silage are ‘very 
good.’ The strong smell, usual- 
ly associated with grass silage, 
is greatly reduced. My cows 
were up both in flow and test 
since feeding this silage accord- 
ing to my DHIA tester.” Other 
preservatives used are molasses, 
corn and cob meal and some 
whey powder. Molasses, for 
some years, has been too high in 
price but in 1953 was available 
at rates comparable to corn and 
cob meal. Usually 60-75 Ibs. of 
molasses or 100-200 Ibs. of corn 
and cob meal is used per ton 
of green material. Whey powder 
is about 72% milk sugar and 
40-50 lbs. per ton is normally 
used. Machinery for application 
of these materials is available. 
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However, on small farms hand 
distribution, if fairly uniform, 
works satisfactorily. 
Preservatives have their main 
value in making possible the 
harvesting of a grass crop and 
preserving it during rainy 
weather when adequate wilting 
is impossible. The preservatives 
also reduce labor and machinery 
cost by making possible ensiling 
direct from the standing grass. 
Try Outdoor Feeding 
Grass silage is very well adapt- 
ed to outdoor feeding. The use 
of bunks or wagons loaded di- 
rectly from the silo or with a 
tractor lift reduces labor mater- 


. ially. 


Cattle seem to prefer eating 
at least part of their silage out- 
doors. Their consumption is 
higher when fed outdoors. Barn 
feeding of grass silage is usually 
done after milking. If consider- 
able odor is present, barn ven- 
tilation should be adequate to 
prevent flavoring of milk. 

Grass silage users who are suc- 
cessful, usually have _ several 
years of experience. The eye 
of the farmer checking on his 
maturity and wilting is the fac- 
tor that spells success or failure 
of a grass silage enterprise. 





Market Prices Benefited—An estimated 865,000 head of lower 
grade cattle were diverted from normal trade channels during 1953 


by USDA purchases of beef products. 


USDA officials state that 


this diversion, over 90 per cent of which took effect during the 
heavy fall marketing season, has strongly benefited market prices 


for lower grades of cattle. 




















Veterinarian’s Notebook ..... 


A Livestock Medicine 


Chest Is Well 
Worth While 


An English Veterinarian suggests dressings 
and drenches for emergencies . . . 





Condensed from Farmer & Stock-Breeder 


by ONLY I'd had one of your 

‘Blown’ drinks at the farm I 
could have given you a ring and 
asked your advice, given her the 
drench and saved you a jour- 
ney.” “Saved you money,” I re- 
plied. “How many times have 
I told you that you ought to 
keep a proper medical chest in 
the dairy?” 

I wonder how many times 
that bit of conversation has 
taken place between farmer and 
vet? You would be astonished at 
the money you could save by 
having a few simple things han- 
dy in case of emergency. 

I am not suggesting that you 
stock up with medicines and one 
thing or another, and try to 
treat everything yourselves. 
That would be even more fool- 
ish than not having anything 
handy at all. What I am sug- 


gesting is that you approach 
your own vet and ask his advice 
about stocking a first aid medi- 
cal chest. 

All you want is a good sized 
wooden cupboard with a latch 
on the door. If you haven't got a 
latch the door will always hang 
open, steam will get in and half 
the stuff inside will be ruined. 

Now what are you going to 
put in it? First of all you’ll want 
a bottle of good antiseptic. 
Something suitable for bathing 
wounds or washing your hands 
in. Don’t be lavish with it—use 
it just as it says on the direc- 
tions and don’t think that be- 
cause it says a dessertspoonful 
to a gallon of warm water that a 
tablespoonful will do twice as 
much good. It won’t. All these 
good disinfectants are made to 
work best at a certain strength 


Reprinted by permission from Farmer & Stock-Breeder, Dorset House, 
Stamford Street, London, S. E. 1, England 
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and you won’t do better than 
that by wasting the stuff. 

A good pair of half curved 
scissors for cutting hair away 
from wounds wouldn’t be a bad 
investment, but don’t go cut- 
ting binder twine with them, 
and grease them after you've 
used them. A “stubby” bulb 
thermometer would be a good 
buy too. 

Next you'll want some good 
“general” dry dressing for ap- 
plication to wounds—far better 
than smearing stockholm tar all 
over them. Get a tin of it from 
your vet. If you keep the lid on 
tightly after use, it will last for 
years. 

What about half a dozen “col- 
ic’ drinks and half a dozen 
“Blown” drinks while you’re at 
it. You can get these from your 
vet, too, and then he will know 
just what you are pouring down 
your cow’s throat instead of 
some “hit and miss” quack 
remedy. At the same time you 
can ask him for a bottle of lini- 
ment or white oils (very useful 
for warming a cow up after an 
exhausting calving). Also a bot- 
tle of lotion for sore teats and a 
tin of udder ointment for rub- 
bing into hard quarters. 

I don’t want to encourage you 
to start messing about with dif- 
ficult calving cases. That is an 
expert’s job, but if you do calve 
a cow down now and again, then 
half a dozen cotton calving 
ropes should be kept in the cup- 
board. I’d far rather you used 
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these and boiled them after each 
calving than some dirty plough 
line or tow rope. 


Half a dozen cleansing 
drenches, a box of pessaries, a 
dozen 3-inch bandages, a roll of 
cotton wool, and you’ve got al- 
most everything you need. If 
you want to spend a bit more, 
what about a gallon of cod-liver 
oil and a gallon of castor oil, 
and a pint of methylated spirits. 


A WARNING 


Now just a word on penicillin 
and sulphonilamide. Don’t go 
trying to persuade your vet, to 
let you have either of these 
drugs for the cupboard. Both of 
them have a very limited action 
and they can be more harmful 
than good in the wrong hands. 


Many of us have seen those 
“scouring,” staggering cases of 
sulphonilamide poisoning. 
These things must be used un- 
der your vet’s supervision, for 
given in the wrong dose to the 
wrong case they can kill as sure- 
ly as other poisons. It is the in- 
discriminate use of these valu- 
able drugs by the unqualified 
that has led to the growth of 
resistant strains of bacteria. 

Well, that’s about it. That 
old cupboard in the attic is just 
the thing. Get it down, give it 
a coat of paint and start now. 
The next time you get a cow 
with a nasty cut that is bleeding 
badly, you won’t be having to 
race into town in the car for 
cotton wool and _ bandage. 




















DO FARMERS FACE COMPLETE CONTROL! 


A challenging article every farmer should read. Can 
a new policy of scarcity for all replace our historic 
goal of production and abundance? 


Condensed from Hoard’s Dairyman. 


} 


W. P. Mortenson 


FT gponmagees grain farmers 
have spoken. Almost 9 
out of every 10 farmers in 18 
leading wheat states voted this 
fall to let the government con- 
trol their wheat output in or- 
der that they might obtain fed- 
eral price support at 90 per cent 
of parity. 

Under the plan, which carried 
such an overwhelming vote, a 
wheat grower not only approved 
acreage control but he gave the 
government the right and obli- 
gation to determine how many 
bushels he may sell next year 
without paying a penlaty. It is 
doubtful that these farmers ap- 
preciated what those controls 
would mean in limiting the free- 
dom of action in operating their 
farms. 


This vote was on wheat only 
but the trend of thinking is ob- 
vious. Is there any reason why 
they should reverse their vote 
when the time comes to vote on 
controlling the output of corn, 


oats, rye, and flax? And what 
about livestock? If the gov- 
ernment is to control crop 
acres, why not livestock num- 
bers? Just where is American 
agriculture headed? The trend 
seems clear. 


More than ordinary signifi- 
cance should be attached to 
this vote for at least three 
reasons: 


1. Farmers in this area had 
recently played their part in 
putting in the Republican par- 
ty which has been against gov- 
ernment controls, 


2. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has recently made public 
appearances arguing against 
government control of agricul- 
ture and of the affairs of indi- 
vidual farmers, and 


3. The voting was in a peri- 
od of relatively prosperous ag- 


riculture when controls might 
not appear necessary. 


The very producers who vot- 


Reprinted by permission from Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
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ed for controls will tell you that 
regimentation is strictly against 
their principles. Of course, 
these farmers didn’t vote for 
controls. They voted against 
the danger of ruinous wheat 
prices. Many still remember the 
dark days of the early 1930's. 
After all, when intelligent peo- 
ple go to the polling booth they 
can be expected to vote for what 
they believe to be in their own 
best interests. So do we ali. 
But how will wheat control and 
the artificial prices .that go 
with it affect other phases of 
agriculture? 


Let us take, for example, the 
dairy and poultry industries, 
both heavy users of feed grains. 
If the producers of our grains 
and feed crops follow a policy 
of continuing production con- 
trol and artificial price pegging, 
then producers of livestock and 
poultry may have little choice 
but to fall in line. Controls, 
once established, will tend to 
become a growing and perma- 
nent feature of our agriculture. 
Difficulties of enforcement will 
multiply as new products come 
under the umbrella. 


The farm surplus problem is 
not the child of either political 
party. It is, instead, an infant 
that has boldly walked into the 
arms of the party in power and 
is going to stay right there and 
continue to howl whether papa 
spells his name with a capital D 
or a capital R. Like the grem- 
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lin of World War II, he’s going 
to sit on the party chief’s shoul- 
der and ask him if he could use 
a few votes at the next election, 
certainly nothing to be laughed 
off in our American democracy. 


Why has this farm surplus 
problem gripped us again after 
a quiet spell of more than a 
decade? The answer is quite 
simple. World War II left 
Europe riddled with a shortage 
of food and the lack of man- 
power and facilities to produce 
it. During the last half of the 
1940’s we came to their rescue 
with vast quantities of agricul- 
tural products paid for largely 
by American funds. Now for 
several seasons the European 
farms have been rehabilitated 
and come back into production 
so they have less crying needs 
for our farm output. With less 
of our food products moving 
across the oceans, more has to 
be stored at home. For at least 
three or four years we have been 
storing grains and _ livestock 
products at staggering rates. 


The combined stocks of wheat 
and corn under federal storage 
add up to more than a billion 
bushels. These two crops would 
fill a bin 20 feet wide and 25 
feet high from Chicago to Pitts- 
burgh (473 miles). More is roll- 
ing in this fall. Butter, vege- 
table oils, and nonfat dry milk 
solids have been purchased in 
tremendous quantities with tax- 
payers’ money. 
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Under the present price sup- 
port legislation the Secretary of 
Agriculture has no choice but to 
continue piling more products 
into the already bulging grain 
bins and cold storage warehous- 
es. Even more serious is the 
fact that' the situation is rapidly 
growing worse, not better. If 
these stocks were released into 
American consumption they 
would break the markets almost 
overnight. 


To help keep the President's 
job from becoming boresome, 
the very month that one gov- 
ernment agency was forced into 
a program of curtailing the na- 
tion’s wheat supply, another 
agency, almost across the street, 
was forced by the facts to admit 
that the cost of living had 
reached a new all-time high. 
Pleasant news to the large fam- 
ily with a small pocketbook, of 
which we have millions. 


Farmers, however, are already 
losing position and they natural- 
ly want to avoid a landslide of 
economic trouble. Based on the 
comparison of prices received 
and paid, farmers are in the 
weakest position they have been 
in for a decade. The value of 
farm products in terms of what 
the farmers buy has slipped 14 
points below the 10-year average 
1942-51. 


Is it any wonder that farm- 
ers, seeing things as they do, are 
willing to vote controls upon 


themselves in order to keep 
farm prices from skidding to 
where farmers may be in dan- 
ger of suffering serious losses? 


There are those from urban 
areas who condemn farmers as 
being selfish and shortsighted in 
curtailing the production of 
needed goods. But farmers are 
quick to point out that most of 
what they learned they absorbed 
from organized labor and large 
industry. 


It has consistently been the 
policy of labor, officially or 
otherwise, to shorten the work 
week and increase the wage rate. 

During the recent labor strike 
in the industry that “made Mil- 
waukee famous,” organized la- 
bor demanded, among other 
things, a 35-hour week. When 
farmers are working almost 
twice that number of hours dur- 
ing the busy season is it any 
wonder that they also put on 
pressure for less production 
and fewer hours if they believe 
they can improve their econom- 
ic welfare thereby? Organized 
labor has shown them what can 
be done, so why sit back and 
wait? 


As a general practice, when 
inventories begin to pile up, in- 
dustry reduces its production 
more than it reduces its prices. 
It should, of course, be said that 
in manufacturing the highest 
cost items are labor and raw 
materials. By reducing output, 
both of these expense items can 
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be reduced accordingly. Indus- 
try operates under a system of 
administered prices which can 
be kept under quite rigid con- 
trol without government aid. 
It is thus a fact that agriculture 
is the last link in our economic 
chain to reduce output through 
organized effort. 


The basic difference is that 
farmers are adopting the ballot 
box rather than the picket line 
to impose their demands upon 
the public. It is generally agreed 
that there is probably no other 
way that three million farmers, 
operating small, independent 
farms, can exercise the same in- 
‘fluence as a few powerful labor 
unions or a small number of 
giant corporations. 


We have awed the world by 
our capacity to invent ingeni- 
ous labor-saving devices but how 
will that benefit us as a nation 
if organized political pressure 
groups adopt a policy of trying 
to get more and more by pro- 
ducing less and less? Modern 
machines can improve our wel- 
fare to the extent that they are 
permitted to operate at capacity. 
This cannot be done under a 
policy whereby special interest 
groups force a program of lim- 
ited production upon our 
American economy. 


The question is, what groups 
will offer the leadership in re- 
versing a trend that has now 
been underway and growing for 
more than a generation? 
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The fact is generally recog- 
nized that a workable farm pro- 
gram may be necessary to avoid 
the possibilities of a drastic sit- 
uation from developing in 
American agriculture. How- 
ever, there is strong public senti- 
ment against a “solution” which 
involves creating a _ scarcity. 
Moreover, from a purely eco- 
nomic point of view, such a 
program has distinct drawbacks. 
If farmers are to market fewer 
bushels, each bushel will have to 
carry a heavier load of the fixed 
production and marketing costs. 


Thoughtful people agree 
that, for the longer pull, we 
must adjust our economy, in- 
dustry, and agriculture: alike, 
to increase production so as to 
keep pace with our growing 
population and its expanding 
requirements of food, fiber, and 
industrial products. Yet pro- 
duction controls and the limi- 
tations of output affecting large 
sectors of both agriculture and 
industry are again finding their 
way into the economy as they 
did in the 1930's. 


The problem of America and 
Americans is to reverse that 
trend—and the sooner the bet- 
ter. America has become great 
because of its productivity, not 


because of new inventions to 
create scarcity. How will we 
reverse our present trend of 
reducing the nation’s output to 
that of expanding it? 











200-Bushel-per Acre Corn Yields 





Now the experts are setting the “7, 
stage for 200 bushel corn yields 
and evidence shows they may be 








the most profitable. . . . 





Condensed from National Fertilizer Review. 


K. C. Berger, University of Wisconsin 


O SET the stage for a 200- 

bushel corn crop you will 
need a soil with good aeration 
and moisture-holding capacity. 
Silt loam soils with plenty of 
fresh organic matter, when prop- 
erly worked so as to be well 
aerated, will probably give the 
best results. 

Heavier soils if properly aerat- 
ed, and lighter soils with sup- 
plemental irrigation can also 
produce 200 bushels per acre in 
good growing seasons. It is high- 
ly desirable to plow under a 
good alfalfa or clover sod, and 
this sod should be thoroughly 
disked before plowing. A heavy 
application of manure is also 
desirable and should be worked 
in with the sod before plowing. 
The manure will supply not 
only nitrogen, phosphorus and 
potassium, but also minor ele- 
ments, such as copper, zinc and 
manganese. 

Disking and killing perennial 


weeds before plowing will re- 
duce the amount of work need- 
ed after plowing. This will 
avoid much of the compaction 
caused by heavy tractors after 
land is plowed. Plowing is easier 
and good tilth is obtained. Cul- 
tivation should also be kept to 
a minimum to avoid root prun- 
ing. In some cases good weed 
control can be obtained with 
one pre-emergence weed spray 
and only one cultivation. 

In order to get 200-bushel 
corn yields it will be necessary 
not only to supply the plant 
food required, but also to have 
a plant population of from 
18,000 to 21,000 plants per acre 
of the right maturity. Good 
structure and aeration in the 
soil likewise are essential. This 
means drilling or hill dropping 
the corn, one kernel every seven 
to eight inches or two every 14 
to 16 inches apart in 40-inch 
rows. 


Reprinted by permission from the National Fertilizer Review, Washington, D. C. 
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A 200-bushel corn crop (ears 
and stalks) contains 300 pounds 
of nitrogen (N), 120 pounds of 
phosphate (P205), and 240 
pounds of potash (K2O). These 
amounts must be obtained by 
the growing corn from the soil, 
manure, plowdown crop, and 
fertilizer applied; otherwise the 
200-bushel yield is not possible. 
The less the crop can get from 
the soil, the more it will have to 
get from manure and fertilizer. 
The soil test results will tell us 
how much is present in the soil 
in available form. From these 
results we can calculate how 
much will have to be added in 
the form of manure and fertili- 
zer. The corn crop cannot get in 
one season all of what is avail- 
able in the soil or of what is 
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applied as manure and fertili- 
zer. 
The amounts the crop can 
get are given in the tabulation 
which follows, which also shows 
the amounts of manure and fer- 
tilizer needed on a soil of medi- 
um fertility for 200 bushels of 
corn. In this example, it is sup- 
posed that the test on a sample 
of soil reveals pounds per acre 
of available nutrients as follows: 
Nitrogen—225 (N) 
Phosphorus—40 (P) or 92 
when converted to fertilizer 
phosphate (P?05) 

Potassium—150 (K) or 180 
when converted to fertili- 
zer potash (K2O) 

Accordingly, the amounts of 
fertilizer and manure required 
for a 200-bushel corn crop 
would be as shown in the chart: 


Plant-food Requirements for 200-bushel Yield 











Lbs. Nitrogen Lbs. Phosphorus Lbs. Potassium 
: 
© 
3§ - g 
te $ oO tc) 3 2 
35 ; . 1 ; 
ae é 3 é 3 8 
2 rs) rs) 
Soil 225 40% or 90 A 92 40% or 37 180 40% or 72 
Good alfalfa sod 
plowed down 100 40% or 40 
15 tons manure 150 30% or 45 75 30% or 23 150 50% or 75 
1300 Ibs. 10-10-10 
broadcast 130 60% or 68 130 30% or 39 130 50% or 65 
400 Ibs. 4-16-16 16 60% or 10 64 30% or 19 64 50% or 32 
250 Ibs. ammonium 
nitrate sidedressed 82 60% or 48 
Totals crop may get = 301 -_ 118 - 24a 
Totals needed _ 300 _ 120 _ 240 
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In the totals given, the re- 
quirements are met just about 
on the “head.” Some soils might 
require additional copper or 
zinc for a 200-bushel yield. The 
application of 5 pounds of cop- 
per oxide or 10 to 15 pounds of 
copper sulfate, and 15 pounds of 
zinc sulfate to some light- 
colored soil before planting has 
been shown to increase yields. 
The minor elements can be ap- 
plied broadcast with the fer- 
tilizer. 

Does Procedure Pay Off? 

A question might be raised, Is 
this economically feasible? 
Therefore, costs were calculated 
and compared with a 75-bushel 
crop, which would be obtained 
under average management. 
- These cost figures are given in 
the tabulation that follows: 

These figures indicate that a 
200-bushel crop will be more 
profitable than a 75-bushel 
crop. The next question is, Can 
a 200-bu. crop be produced? IN 
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1952 several experiments were 
conducted on the Albert Skolas 
farm near Madison, Wisconsin. 
These experiments were con- 
cerned with fertilizer placement 
and methods of planting. Plant- 
ing without previous plowing 
on an alfalfa-brome sod resulted 
in a yield of 128 bushels per acre 
with 1000 pounds of fertilizer 
applied in the row and broad- 
cast. Disking previous to plant- 
ing with the same fertilizer 
treatment resulted in a yield of 
161 bushels. With conventional 
plowing and addition with spe- 
cial planter of 1000 pounds of 
fertilizer in bands at planting 
time, and then side-dressing, a 
yield of 190 bushels per acre was 
obtained. On the same field 
with a conventional planter 
and an equal amount of fer- 
tilizer applied in the conven- 
tional manner, a yield of 134 
bushels was obtained with a 
smaller corn population. The 
yield with usual 200 pounds of 


Profit Soars With High Yields 








Costs for Costs for 
200-bushel 75-bushel 
Materials and Other Items Involved corn crop corn crop 
Fetilizer for 200 bushels: 
SES a ee $45.70 
SS een eee 13.03 
3 a een ee ee 10.78 
SR eae ee eee Cee Ps Ste a $ 69.51 
Fertilizer for 75 bu.: 150 Ibs. 4-16-40 2c cceeeeeee $ 4.89 
eee 45.00 
ee - 24.00 
Working land, seed, taxes, overhead, etc. ......................-. 45.00 45.00 
Extra cost of seed and harvesting for 200 bu. ................ 10.00 
L,I ieee sina ee CETTE AS 169.51 73.89 
SY GGL, | ssccnsinsncinneisinknniatieaniiedaiimaiatie’ 320.00 120.00 
RE ae es ee TES 150.49 46.11 
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fertilizer and the usual methods good moisture, good aeration, 
of planting and tillage ina near- good seed, and adequate, bal- 


by field produced 85 bushels. anced fertilizers, 200-bushel 
yields of corn can become com- 
With proper tillage methods, mon-place. 





Lumps On Cattle Mean Grub Trouble 


Cattle owners are forewarned to be on the lookout this winter 
for grubs in the backs of their beef or dairy animals. In February 
and March, young cattle grubs complete a nine month’s journey 
through the animal’s body. Once they reach the back, they bore 
small holes in the choicest part of the hide and cause the character- 
istic lumps or “bots”. 

G. E. Lehker, Purdue University extension entomologist, says 
cattle buyers will pay less for grubby animals since damaged meat 
must be trimmed away and the hides are ruined for top grade 
leather. 

His explanation for the grubs is that they were hatched from 
the eggs of heel flies during the spring and summer months. The 
flies deposited their eggs on the lower parts of the animal’s 
body, usually on the hind legs near the hocks. Then, when the 
eggs hatched, the young grubs commenced burrowing upward 
through the body. In winter they become located under the skin 
of the back, and start forcing their way out. 

However, cattle owners can stop this ifsect menace by treating 
for grubs when the lumps become noticeable. Their weapon for 
grub control is rotenone, either as a spray, wash or dust. 

The larger herd owners may prefer to spray, since it’s faster. 
Spray ingredients include 7.5 pounds of 5 percent rotenone-bear- 
ing derris or cube powder to 100 gallons of water. Lehker says to 
apply with a power sprayer at 400 pounds pressure, using one gal- 
lon of spray per animal, and holding the spray nozzle 12 to 16 
inches from the backs of the animals. 

If you try wash control, use 12 ounces of 5 percent rotenone 
powder and 4 ounces of granular soap to one gallon of water. 
Apply about one pint per animal, rubbing it into the back with 
a scrub brush. 

Small herd owners may elect to use the dust. Lehker recom- 
mends about 3.5 ounces of a dust that contains one part of 5 per- 
cent rotenone powder and two parts of pyrophyllite, Tripolo 
earth, or similar inert powder. Merely rub the dust into the hair 
and grub openings of each animal with a stiff brush. 


























What Is Your Grain to Milk Ratio? 


Use the chart to check your 
herd feeding program... . 


Condensed from American 
Agriculturist. 





Clarence H. Parsons 


EXTENSION 


T IS much easier to visualize 
your feeding program by 
looking at charts than it is to 
try to draw conclusions from 
columns of figures. For that 
reason graphs and charts were 
prepared for a series of meet- 
ings for Dairy Herd Improve- 
ment Association members in 
several Massachusetts counties. 


With the charts, an invidual 
dairyman can take information 
from his own DHIA book and 
readily plot the progress of his 
herd during the previous year. 


DAIRYMAN, UNIVERSITY OF 


Charts used in this analysis in- 


cluded monthly average produc- 
tion per cow, monthly feed 
cost, return over feed cost, etc. 


But of all the charts, the one 
titled “Grain to Milk Ratio” 
created the most interest and 
most discussion in the groups. 
On this chart are plotted the 
actual grain to milk ratios for 
three herds. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The grain to milk ratio, re- 
fers to the number of pounds of 
milk produced per pound of 
grain fed, including grain fed 
to dry cows. You can use the 
graph to chart your own dairy. 
Just open your DHIA book to 
the monthly herd summary, .di- 
vide the total number of pounds 
of milk produced in January by 
the total number of pounds of 
grain fed that month. Repeat 
this for each month and plot 
the results on the graph. 


The solid line on the chart 
represents a herd which had not 
been on DHIA much more than 
a year; and the owner was com- 
paratively new in the dairy 
business. His ratio of grain to 
milk was | to 2.2 in January, | 
to 2.7 in February, and his wid- 
est ration of the whole year was 
1 to 4.5 in May. 


The broken line on the chart 
represents the ratio for a high 


Reprinted by permission from American Agriculturist, Ithaca, New York 
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producing herd which was fed 
very good quality roughage 
throughout the year but for 
which no pasture was available. 
This herd showed an unusually 
even ratio throughout the year. 
The “dot-dash” line gives the 
ratio for a herd that grazed on 
good pasture and the owner 
took advantage of it. 

Many dairymen were amazed 
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at the ratio when they actually 
figured it out for their own 
herds and in some cases the 
monthly variation was most en- 
lightening. Of course the ex- 
amination of the graphs was 
followed by the question, “How 
much grain should we feed?” 
and there were about as many 
opinions as there were dairy- 
men present. However, it was 
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You cangget your own grain to milk ratio by months using figures in your DHIA 
book. Divide the total pounds of milk for each month by the total grain fed including 
whot’s fed to dry cows. Spot your dots on the graph, connect the twelve dots, and 
compere the result with those shown above. 
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generally agreed that it is poor 
economy to try to breed high 
producing cattle and then skimp 
them on feed and so limit their 
production. On the other hand, 
anyone whose grain to milk 
ratio for the entire year is less 
than 1 to 3 has a very large 
feed bill to pay. 


The accompanying Table | 
shows the average production 
per cow and the average cost of 
feed for two different dairymen 
in the same county. Production 
per cow was almost the same for 
both herds but one owner fed 
nearly twice as much grain per 
cow. The difference of $60 per 
cow in cost of feed, when mul- 
tiplied by the number of cows 
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is a sizeable item. Could Farm- 
er B have increased his produc- 
tion by heavier grain feeding? 
We don’t know the answer to 
that but we do know that Farm- 
er A with a grain-milk ratio of 
1 to 2.1 had an expensive feed- 
ing program. 

Table 2 gives the figures for 
two other farms. In this case 
Farmer D had much larger pro- 
duction and yet fed 1,500 
pounds less grain per cow than 
Farmer C. Farmer D has a 
very good pasture and year a- 
round roughage program but 
he doesn’t know one cow from 
another and feeds all of them 
the same. That is an expensive 
method of feeding milk cows. 


TABLE | 

Farmer A Farmer B 
ES ee anata tt 24 37 
Pounds milk per cow ..............---------------- 8544 8469 
Pounds tet OOF GpW .......2. ccc 334 331 
Pounds grain per cow ...............------------- 4090 2114 
Cost of grain per cow ...............-.----------- $141 $ 80 
Value roughage per cow .......................- $130 $131 
Total feed cost per cow ..............-.-----.---. $271 $211 
Geralen te RATE GMO. 2.20. cscccnincsssnsetceseens 1 to 2.1 1 to 4.0 

TABLE II 

Farmer C Farmer D 
es eer a ee 31 49 
POURS CK POT COW ....--222ccseccccceseccnsccess 9914 12307 
Fg Perens arse 338 452 
Pounds grain per cow .............--------------- 3797 2277 
Cost of grain per cow ...............---.---.----- $166 $ 85 
Value roughage per cow ...............--------- $124 $138 
Total feed cost per cow .........------.---------- $290 $223 
Re ee 1 to 2.4 1 to 5.1 
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There is a grain feeding table 
in the front of the DHIA book 
that gives the normal require- 
ment of grain for cows with 
different percentages of butter- 
fat, and as a supplerhent to poor, 
good or excellent roughage. 
Many feed companies have 
handy feeding tables available 
for the use of their customers 
and the extension services in 
most states have them avail- 
able. These grain feeding tables 
are excellent guides for the feed- 
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ing of individual cows. How- 
ever, judgment should be used 
with them as some cows require 
more feed than others. 


A grain to milk ratio is not a 
good guide for individual feed- 
ing but it is an excellent meas- 
ure of the feeding program for 
the entire herd. There is still 
room on the accompanying 
chart to plot one more herd. 
Why don’t you see how yours 
compares? 











How To Figure What Your Steers Are Worth 


If you know the value of steers at the terminal market, you can 
tell pretty well what your steers should bring f.o.b. ranch. 

Shrinkage makes the difference along with marketing costs, 
says Ira M. Stevens, economist at the University of Wyoming. The 
net value per animal should be the same. 

He sets up a typical example of a steer weighing 700 lbs. at 
the ranch. At an estimated 6 percent shrinkage to market the 
loss is 42 Ibs. At $19.00 per cwt. terminal market price, the steer 
would gross $125.02 from which transportation, selling, and risk 
costs must be deducted, or $5.60, leaving a net price at the market 
of $119.42. 

Granted a 10 percent spread between ranch and terminal, the 
f.o.b. ranch price drops to $17.11 per cwt. Multiplying this figure 
by the ranch weight of 700 Ibs. amount to $119.77, the gross value 
of the steer, but subtracting 35c for brand inspection and handling 
leaves a net value of $119.42—tthe same as the value received at 
the terminal. 

Similar costs apply at the local auction, where shrinkage 
amounts to about 3 percent, transportation, selling, and risk costs 
to $2.80, and price spread between terminal and auction to about 
5 percent. The net value per steer is still $119.42, according to 
Stevens. 

In this example it would be equally advantageous, he states, 
to sell at $19.00 per cwt. at the terminal, $18.00 at the local auction, 
or $17.11 at the ranch. 

University of Wyoming 














His Beef Costs Down 
20% in Five Years 





To make beef for 15¢ a pound: Grow more grass per acre, cull 
hard to get fast-gainers, and calve early in sheds 


Condensed from Farm Journal 


Paul Friggens 


HILE everybody’s oper- 

ating expenses are going 
higher, a Montana cattleman is 
producing beef cheaper every 
year! 


Dick Fabrick has knocked a- 
bout a nickel a pound off his 
costs in the last five years. He 

now makes beef for 15 cents— 
' aims to produce it still cheaper. 


I flew up to see how Fabrick 
does it on his Teton County 
ranch. His story should have 
some ideas for you. 


“We all have to come to pro- 
ducing a cheaper package of 
beef,” Fabrick told me first 
thing. “Trouble with us farmers 
and ranchers is that we know 
less about what it costs us to 
produce than perhaps any other 
business.” 


Fabrick has discarded the 


cattleman’s dream—more land 
and more stock—and is pio- 
neering a fairly new idea out 
West. “I don’t want to buy out 
my neighbor. I’m after more 
pounds per acre!” 


By expert breeding and feed- 
ing, Fabrick has added 75 
pounds to his weaning weights 
in only five years. He’s shooting 
for a 100-pound increase, or a 
500-pound average weaner! 


By fertilizing and pasture ro- 
tations, he’s at least doubled 
his range forage. 


In Montana, they agree that 
Dick Fabrick is the cattleman 
of the future—the operator 
with that cheaper package of 
beef, and an accurate set of cost 
figures to prove it! I’ve seldom 
seen a simpler, better set of 


Reprinted by permission from Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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ranch books. 
them himself. 


A native Hollander, Dick or 
“Dirk” Fabrick is a big, beetle- 
browed, hearty man in his six- 
ties. For years he’s been a leader 
in Montana irrigation and con- 
servation affairs. His is a little 
outfit for the West—only 3,000 
acres, with about 275 brood 
cows. We rode out to see the 
bloom on Fabrick’s Herefords, 
and his lush irrigated meadows. 

“Some of these good meadows 
used to be ‘blow land’,” he told 
me. “In the past, too many 
ranches simply used whatever 
feed the season happened to 
produce. Today we've got to 
manage these lands.” 


Fabrick used to be one of 
Montana’s outstanding sheep- 
men. But short of help and 
“not getting any younger,” he 
switched five years ago to cattle. 
In record time, he’s demon- 
strated how well it pays to think 


Fabrick keeps 


in pounds per acre! Here's 
how he did it: 
Breeding. Fabrick figured 


that he’d need 8 to 10 years to 
boost weaning weights 100 
pounds, and_ get those 500- 
pound average weaners. 

He bought good grade cows, 
plus 85 purebred Herefords, 
paying an average of $1,100 for 
his bulls. Fabrick then split his 
cows in “A”, “B”, and “C” herds, 
and put his top bull on the top 
40 to 45 “A” cows. He matched 
up the rest of his herd the same 
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way, just as the top sheepmen 
operate today. 

“That's where I get my good 
replacement heifers,” Fabrick 
explains. “You lose a lot when 
you turn your best bulls in with 
the whole herd.” 


Next, he set out for early 
calves and a bigger percentage 
calf crop. 


He started pushing up his 
calving crop dates from late 
April to late March. To help 
fortify his cows he began feed- 
ing ¥% pound of cake after Jan- 
uary 1. Since 1948, he has 
moved his calf crop up about 
three weeks. “That’s my head- 
start on heavier weaners.” 

How does he get by in that 
below-zero Montana weather? 

“We calve like we used to 
lamb,” Fabrick explains. In 
fact, he calves in what used to 
be his lambing sheds. About 
two weeks before calving, he 
fetches in the springers, and 
starts housing about 45 head 
each night in the sheds. He 
pens about 25 head of the more 
advanced springers in eight in- 
dividual stalls and four larger 
pens. The other half of the 
shed holds the remaining 20. As 
soon as calves drop, Fabrick 
and his foreman are at work. 

“I keep lots of clean straw 
and an iodine bottle handy— 
dip the navel the first thing,” 
Fabrick says. When calves are a 
week or 10 days old, he turns 
out the cows and calves in pairs 
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in near-by sheltered creek bot- 
toms. Then he brings more 
springers to the lot around the 
calving shed. 

“People tell me that shed- 
calving is a lot of work and 
nonsense,” says Fabrick, “but 
we find that it’s actually less 
work. Besides, experience shows 
it pays. By shed-calving we get 
5% to 10% more calves, and 
more pounds per acre! 

Fabrick boosts his calf crop 
another way. For their first 
calves, he breeds his coming 
two-year-old heifers in Decem- 
ber, and calves them the next 
fall. Unheard-of in Montana, 
but successful. 

He says: “Those young heif- 
ers get the benefit of six months 
of good grass just before calv- 
ing. It puts them in the best 
possible physical condition—we 
have very little calving trouble 
and few losses.” 

“I don’t lose money on many 
dry cows, either,’ Fabrick adds. 
He turns the bulls into the herd 
early in May for ten weeks, and 
again on December I for six 
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weeks. “Usually I pick up an 
extra 12 to 15 fall calves this 
way. They winter well.” 


Thus, Fabrick boosted his 
calf jcrop in five years from the 
customary low 80’s to 96%]! 

And now he’s beginning to 
benefit from breeding his re- 
placement heifers. 


He culls and sells off about 
40 of his poorest cows each year 
—dry cows, mothers of light, 
unthrifty calves, or heifers with 
sub-standard first calves. He 
weighs his heifers at weaning, a- 
gain a year later, and once more 
as two-year-olds. He feeds ’em 
plenty of hay and ¥% pound of 
cake, then picks his replace- 
ments by weight, thrifty growth, 
conformation, and color. 

This year Fabrick’s replace- 
ment heifers averaged 505 
pounds at weaning, to promise 
still more pounds per acre! 

Feeding. “I’m not in the cat- 
tle but the grass business,” the 
Montanan says time and again, 
to emphasize the importance he 
puts on grass production. No 





Here’s the Fabrick Box Score: 











Ave. Weaning Pounds Cost per 
Year Wt.—Pounds Sold Pound 
SEED . ncmsiecasinoinnninteiteienmtennaialaei 400 61,000 19c 
DIRE? ~ crnsinicccievsnesentenesbtianibalitedinnaind 414 78,075 181Ac 
DEE: . wennssipeniieniicsinithicnninipibiaiil 441 104,655 17c 
TERE snixcstnicosnhitnerioettinnionciiaaadil 465 118,885 15'2c 
GME cctinaisiidiinsinrnietnceannjenintiiangecciiniaaal 475 122,500 15c 
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wonder that Conservation tours 
make this a model stop! 


The cattleman’ got off his 
palomino and knelt in his hay 
meadows—timothy, red top, or- 
chard, wheat _ grasses, fescues, 
and blue joint. “Hay used to be 
light like feathers!” He grabbed 
a fistful. “See now, it’s solid, 
heavy, substantial. We cut our 
biggest hay crop one drought 
year.” 

Fabrick’s formula for more 
grass: fertilizers and _ rotated 
pastures. 

He divided his ranch into 
10 pastures, of 80 to 250 acres 
each. Then he fertilized his na- 
tive grasses with 16-20-0, three 
times in five years. 

The rancher pointed to a 
fertilizer test strip across a 
meadow. “As soon as we nitrat- 
ed that strip more than a year 
ago the timothy started forging 
ahead.” The strip still shows a 
dark color. 

Fabrick is completely sold on 
range improvement. He has at 
least doubled production from 
meadows and pastures. 

“The quality of the feed is 
also improved,” he points out. 
“My cattle used to be crazy a- 
bout bone meal. Now, since 
phosphating, they hardly touch 
it. That’s the way to feed min- 
erals—in the grass, not out of 
a sack!” 

By rotating, Fabrick gets far 
better use. “In the big pastures 
the grass is grown out and get- 
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ting coarse by the middle of 
July. We used to lose a lot of 
coarse, grown-out grass each 
year. But by dividing up into 
smaller fields, rotating fre- 
quently, and clipping parts of 
the pastures in late summer, we 
get the cattle to graze the entire 
field.” 


“With a saddle horse and a 
pitchfork” Fabrick alone irri- 
gates 600 to 700 acres of mea- 
dow in 10 days. He uses the 
pitchfork to make _ diversion 
dams from old haystack bot- 
toms. (They don’t wash out or 
erode the banks.) 


He gets the water on and off 
again as quickly as possible. 

How does it all add up? 

Fabrick’s cow-calf outfit is 
producing 40 pounds of beef 
per acre on cheap Montana 
range land. That is probably 
double the output of most sim- 
ilar operations. 


His calves now weigh about 
75 pounds at birth, and gain 
nearly 2 pounds per day to 
weaning! 

How much is due to breed- 
ing, how much to feeding? 
“Maybe 50-50,” says the Mon- 
tana rancher. “Certainly push- 
ing up those calving dates 
started things. I would say that 
for the past five years about 35 
pounds of my heavier weaning 
weights are due to earlier calv- 
ing, and the rest to other fac- 
tors. 























201 lbs. at 4 Months 


Records are going to tumble, if farmers find they 
can push hogs this fast and still hit top grades. . . . 


HEY’RE trimming one to 
two months off the market 
age of hogs at the University 
of Missouri. And in the process, 
a lot of old beliefs on hog rais- 
ing are being heaved overboard. 
One crossbred pig (inbred 
Poland China X inbred Lan- 
drace) in the Missouri tests has 
pushed the scales to 201 pounds 
at four months. Others of the 
same lot, fed under the super- 
vision of Dr. John Lasley, 
weren't far behind—two hit 193 
= in the same period. Most 
og raisers do well to make that 
much pork in six months. 

Lasley used no magic—noth- 
ing but simple breeding, feed- 
ing, and management methods, 
with antibiotics and vitamin 
B-12 added to the rations. He 
made sure that the pigs were 
never hungry. 

The tests exploded two the- 
ories: (1) That fast-gaining pigs 
are always fatties; and (2) that 
antibiotics drag down carcass 
quality. That 201-pound pork- 
er, for instance, graded No. I, 
and had only 1% inches of 
back fat! 

Lasley believes in feeding 
pigs before they are born. The 
mother sows got corn with pro- 
tein supplement and minerals. 


In the winter a stabilized Vita- 
min A and D mixture was add- 
ed. While they were nursing 
the sows got a bonus of five mg. 
auremycin per pound of feed. 

Shortly after farrowing, the 
baby pigs started getting aureo- 
mycin, mixed with clean sod. 
(The sod prevents anemia while 
the pigs are on concrete.) 

In the creep feeder on pas- 
ture, the pigs had free choice 
of rolled oats, shelled corn, and 
a protein supplement made up 
of dried skim milk, fish meal, 
soybean oil meal, aureomycin, 
Vitamin B12, minerals and cod 
liver oil. 

After weaning at 56 days, pigs 
went on this ration, self-fed on 
a concrete floor: 


Ground yellow corn................... 1435 Ibs. 
Tankage (60% protein) .............. 200 Ibs. 
Soybean meal (44% protein) .... 300 Ibs. 
Wheat shorts or middling ........ 100 Ibs. 
Minerals (equal parts limestone, 

steamed bone meal, and salt) .... 10 Ibs. 
Antibiotic supplement ............../. 10 Ibs. 
B-Vitamin supplement ................ 5 Ibs. 


Total—2,000 Ibs. 
The whole lot put on 100 


pounds of gain for every 330 
pounds of feed. Good hog pro- 
ducers usually use 400 pounds 
of feed for that much gain. 
Lasley steamed the farrowing 
pens before putting sows into 
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them, washed the sows’ udders Not many new ideas here, but 
before farrowing. The pigs got it shows what we can do when 
a shot of bacterin at one, two, we put to work all of the things 
and three weeks to ward off that we already know. 

disease. —Farm Journal. 





Hog Prices May Dip, But Mutton to Stay Put In 1954... 


Increased hog marketings caused by expanding pig crops in- 
dicate that raisers may receive slightly lower prices for hogs in 
1954. 

Prices for hogs were higher in 1953 than in any year, excepting 
1947 and 1948. The primary reason for this, explains John G. Mc- 
Haney, Texas extension economist, was that hog production had 
declined for two years and the 1953 pig crop was the smallest 
in five years. 

Production now, however, he points out, is trending upward. 
Farrowings last fall were above a year ago. And, a five to 10 
percent increase is expected this spring. By mid-1954, McHaney 
foresees slaughterings above the 1953 rate. 

From the consumer standpoint, this means that pork supplies 
will be greater late this year and prices may drop—but only 
slightly. 

A slight decline in sheep and lambs on farms was noted at 
the beginning of the year. As a result, the economist says fewer 
sheep and lambs will be put on the block this year and mutton 
prices should stay about in line with those of ’53. 

Texas A & M College 





Hay Good for Hogs 


Hay has long been one of the staple feeds for workstock and 
cattle and it’s just as good for hogs, says John Landers, Oregon 
animal husbandry specialist. This is important when there’s not 
enough green feed for brood sows in the winter, he continues. 

Hog growers who don’t have available green grazing for their 
brood sows can very successfully use a little alfalfa hay to add pro- 
tein and vitamins to rations. The specialist recommends placing 
the hay in a rack and feeding it free choice. Hogs probably won't 
eat more than a pound of hay each day, Landers explains. But 
the little they do eat will go a long way toward turning them into 
quality market animals. 

Oregon State College 

















Money Can Grow 


On Trees 


Well-managed tree farms produce 
. up to $5,000 a year 


good profits . . 





Condensed from The Farmer 


Robert G. Rupp 


RICE County, Minnesota, 

farmer harvests $5,000 
worth of posts, pulpwood and 
lumber from a 150-acre wood- 
lot every year. In Wright Coun- 
ty, a farmer has averaged an 
annual income of $3,000 from 
trees for the past 10 years. An 
Itasca County farmer reaped 
$1,400 from 40 acres. A Le- 
Sueur County farmer grossed 
$10,500 in sawlogs from 66 acres 
the past 10 years. 


In Northern Wisconsin’s 
Oneida County, 400 Christmas 
trees each year have paid all 
taxes on 1,000 acres of aspen, 
fir, spruce and pine trees. An 
additional 100 cords of pul p- 
wood, harvested annually, has 
added a profit of about $1,600. 


In the prairie states of North 
and South Dakota, shelterbelt 
trees have sliced as much as $800 
off livestock feed bills by pro- 
tecting against winter winds. 
Studies have shown farmstead 
shelterbelts can chop 30% off 
winter fuel requirements—a sav- 
ing of at least $50 per winter for 
the average home. 


Money does grow on trees. 

Quentin Daigle, Itasca Coun- 
ty, Minnesota, harvested $513.40 
worth of logs and pulp from a 
20-acre field of pine in May, 
1951. In the fall of 1952 he took 
$687 more. This winter he will 
make $320. 

How? By farming his trees as 
he would a field of grain. By 
planting, where necessary, by 


Reprinted by permission from The Farmer, St. Paul, Minnesota 
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cutting competing weed trees, 
by protecting his trees against 
fires and livestock as he would 
a field of corn, and last, by 
harvesting when his trees are 
ripe. Oats will go down if not 
cut at the proper time. So will 
trees, if not physically, at least 
in quality. 

Gerald Schleif, Hennepin 
County, Minnesota, averaged 
$8.78 per hour for his work in 
his woodlot last winter. He fol- 
lows those practices. 


Roy Halvorson, Duluth, “Mr. 
Christmas Tree,” tied timber 
cropping to modern merchandis- 
ing to build the green of yule- 
tide into a good sized income 
business. He has cut 11,000,000 
Christmas trees in the past 30- 
odd years and reaped the praise 
of conservationists while doing 
it. 

Walter Schmidt, Wright 
County, has harvested 8,000 
board feet of sawlogs, 60 cords 
of fuel wood, and 300 gallons 
of maple syrup from an 84-acre 
woodlot each of the last 10 years 
for an annual gross income of 
more than $3,000. And his 86 
acres are in better shape now 
than they were when he started. 


These men plant, protect and 
harvest. They are Tree Farmers, 
members of a forest rebuilding 
program which now embraces 
40 of the 48 United States. 

The American Tree Farm sys- 
tem had its beginning in the 
State of Washington in 1941. 
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Minnesota joined January lI, 
1950, when 59.9 acres of Isanti 
County white pine belonging 
to William K. Berger were cer- 
tified as Minnesota Tree Farm 
No. 1. Three hundred and three 
additional farms, totaling 281,- 
916 acres have been certified in 
the four years since. 


On a national scale, 4,480 tree 
farmers have dedicated 28,433,- 
221 acres to “continuous growth 
of forest crops for commercial 
purposes.” Ten farms totaling 
628,127 acres are under the pro- 
gram in Wisconsin. North Da- 
kota, where the first tree farm- 
er was signed up in 1949, has 
38,290 acres being cropped un- 
der approved tree farm methods. 
South Dakota has 1,393 acres. 


What Berger and the others 
did to become tree farmers was 
this: they contacted their state 
forester, usually by letter, stat- 
ing their desire to join. They 
backed up that desire by agree- 
ing to (1) protect their timber 
from fires, (2) follow approved 
forest practices to assure con- 
tinuous production of commer- 
cial timber crops and (3) elim- 
inate grazing in woodlots. 


“Less than 25% of the total 
acreage in Minnesota is now be- 
ing properly managed,” says 
Floyd Ryan, executive director 
of Keep Minnesota Green, one 
of the organizations sponsoring 
the state Tree Farm system. 
“Elimination of grazing and 
stand depletion, selective cut- 
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ting, and reseeding where neces- 
sary, could double production 
on those 5,000,000 acres.” 

Such an increase could have 
considerable impact. Forest 
nroducts still cantrihnte the 
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tion, taking off harvestable 
trees, then building up the land, 
where suitable, for grazing. Cat- 
tle will benefit from the shade. 
And the fenced-off woodlot will 
more than make up for the area 
converted. “You can raise more 
timber on 10 acres not grazed 
than on 20 acres that are,” he 
points out. 

As to other management, the 
weeding out of low-quality, un- 
desirable trees can do much to 
speed the flow of dollars from 
faster growing timber. Thinning 
of stands will aid growth. Re- 


moval of “wolf” trees, those with 
knots and thick, twisted branch- 
es will help. So will cutting in- 
ferior species which may be 
over-topping young pines so 


cranwne are bnaclbad ant af tha 


own benefit. Prairie shelter-belts, 
planted with the right mixture 
of fast and slower growing spe- 
cies, will start reducing fuel and 
feed bills in four to six years. 


A planting of Norway seed- 
lings, put in during CCC days, 
made a 22-foot growth in 13 
years. Boys in the Cass Lake 
district of the Chippewa Nation- 
al Forest cut 600 fence posts 
per acre from that planting. In 
a few more years the area will be 
ready for thinning again, this 
time with small telephones poles 
coming out. Later on there will 
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cutting competing weed trees, 
by protecting his trees against 
fires and livestock as he would 
a field of corn, and last, by 
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Minnesota joined January l, 
1950, when 59.9 acres of Isanti 
County white pine belonging 
to William K. Berger were cer- 


tified as Minnesota Tree Farm 
Nin 1 Three hundred and three 
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board feet of sawlogs, 60 cords 
of fuel wood, and 300 gallons 
of maple syrup from an 84-acre 
woodlot each of the last 10 years 
for an annual gross income of 
more than $3,000. And his 86 
acres are in better shape now 
than they were when he started. 


These men plant, protect and 
harvest. They are Tree Farmers, 
members of a forest rebuilding 
program which now embraces 
40 of the 48 United States. 

The American Tree Farm sys- 
tem had its beginning in the 
State of Washington in 1941. 


backed up that desire by agree- 
ing to (1) protect their timber 
from fires, (2) follow approved 
forest practices to assure con- 
tinuous production of commer- 
cial timber crops and (3) elim- 
inate grazing in woodlots. 


“Less than 25% of the total 
acreage in Minnesota is now be- 
ing properly managed,” says 
Floyd Ryan, executive director 
of Keep Minnesota Green, one 
of the organizations sponsoring 
the state Tree Farm system. 
“Elimination of grazing and 
stand depletion, selective cut- 
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ting, and reseeding where neces- 
sary, could double production 
on those 5,000,000 acres.” 

Such an increase could have 
considerable impact. Forest 
products still contribute the 
third largest income in Minnc- 
sota—$162,000,000 last year. And 
demand for wood and its by- 
produets is greater today than 
ever before. 

In management, keeping live- 
stock out of timber is the most 
important. Emil Kukachka, su- 
pervisor of the private forest 
management service for the 
Minnesota Division of Forestry, 
considers it his No. 1 headache. 
“Turn the cows in and you 
ruin quality,” he points out. 
“One bite from the top of a 
new seedling by a grazing ani- 
mal, and you've lost a year’s 
growth.” 

If part of the wooded acreage 
is needed for pasture, Kukachka 
recommends fencing off a sec- 
tion, taking off harvestable 
trees, then building up the land, 
where suitable, for grazing. Cat- 
tle will benefit from the shade. 
And the fenced-off woodlot will 
more than make up for the area 
converted. “You can raise more 
timber on 10 acres not grazed 
than on 20 acres that are,” he 
points out. 

As to other management, the 
weeding out of low-quality, un- 
desirable trees can do much to 
speed the flow of dollars from 
faster growing timber. Thinning 
of stands will aid growth. Re- 


moval of “wolf” trees, those with 
knots and thick, twisted branch- 
es will help. So will cutting in- 
ferior species which may be 
over-topping young pines so 
crowns are knocked out of the 
more valuable trees as they 


grow. 

“Proper management through 
improvement and liberation cut- 
tings, and harvesting of trees 
as they become mature can step 
up growth in the average wood- 
lot from two-tenths of a cord per 
acre per year to half a cord per 
acre per year. Studies have 
proved that,” says Floyd Col- 
burn, State Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service Forester for Itasca 
County. 


Tangible returns from new 
plantings are not a two-gener- 
ation proposition, either. You 
needn’t feel you are planting 
trees for coming generations 
alone. You can plant for your 
own benefit. Prairie shelter-belts, 
planted with the right mixture 
of fast and slower growing spe- 
cies, will start reducing fuel and 
feed bills in four to six years. 


A planting of Norway seed- 
lings, put in during CCC days, 
made a 22-foot growth in 13 
years. Boys in the Cass Lake 
district of the Chippewa Nation- 
al Forest cut 600 fence posts 
per acre from that planting. In 
a few more years the area will be 
ready for thinning again, this 
time with small telephones poles 
coming out. Later on there will 
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be saw logs and _ high-priced 
bridge pilings. 

So, you can make money from 
trees. It may not be $8.78 per 
hour, but it can well be $1 or 
$2. Many who have kept ac- 
curate labor records have earned 
75c to $10 per hour in the 
woodlot. 

* * ” 

About 45 per cent of the 
corn raised in this country 
is fed to hogs. 

* * * 

Public and private foresters 
are eager to give help on wood- 
lot management and marketing 
problems. Advice and specific 
recommendations are available 
from state foresters, Extension 
Service foresters, forest product 
industries representatives, state 
Keep Forests Green committees, 
railroad foresters and others. 

Industry needs timber. More 
and more wood products are 
being uncovered. More than 
1,100 by-products have now 
been derived through chemistry. 
New machinery, new products 
and new wood uses are constant- 
ly appearing to enhance the 
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woodlot owner’s rosy future. 

Chipping machines will now 
chew up brush, slash and waste. 
A Twin City company is buy- 
ing such shreds for use in rool- 
ing materials. Wood chips make 
excellent bedding for livestock 
and poultry. Sawdust is being 
used in a soil conditioner. 

Blueprints for kilns to make 
charcoal of tree tops and slabs 
have been perfected. One Twin 
City outlet will buy 200 tons 
of charcoal per year. 

Fence post drivers are pro- 
ducing good custom-work in- 
come for some operators. A 
small fence post treating unit is 
also available for custom oper- 
ators. 

Debarking compounds, ap- 
plied in the spring, will knock 
bark off popples by fall. And 
pealed popple is worth $20 per 
single cord to some pulp-produc- 
ing companies. 

New in the woodlot improve- 
ment picture is a Forest Credit 
law. Through it banks may 
make loans on managed forest 
property, using timber as col- 
lateral. 





GOOD NEWS — Bloat can be prevented now, according to Dr. 


R. E. Nichols of the University of Wisconsin Veterinary staff. 


Re- 








search studies just completed show that synthetic detergents and 
surface-active agents now help to control bloat. Some of the 
cooperating farmers fed the detergent with loose salt—1 part 
detergent to 4 parts salt—with satisfactory results. Although 
commercial detergent preparations are expected to be on the 
market next year, common household detergents may do the job 
just as well and probably cheaper, Dr. Nichols said. 





Here’s An All-Grass 


Rotation 


“it makes money for us,” 


say the Calls... 





Condensed from The Ohio Farmer 


Ralph L. Hamilton 


ROTATION that’s all 
grass? Impractical? No—it’s 
both practical and profitable, 
thinks Howard Call of Summit 
County, Ohio. Call starts by say- 
ing that you must grow the 
crops that are best suited to your 
farm. His farm is sloping and 
he thinks that grass is best for 
it. 

About 75 per cent or 130 acres 
of the Call farm is in either 
permanent or rotation pasture 
all the time. The remainder is 
woodlot, farmstead, nurse crops 
and an annual planting of six 
to eight acres of hybrid seed 
corn. Permanent pasture is a 
small part of the total with 15 
acres. 


Call, who farms in a carefully 
worked-out partnership with 
his son, wants all the grass he 


can grow all the time. Any le- 
gume pasture must be reseeded 
after a period of time to main- 
tain top production. Reseeding 
usually means breaking the 
ground for a grain crop and fo- 
lowing with a nurse crop for the 
seeding. This procedure often 
involves a year or more and the 
planting of a row or small-grain 
crop. 


The Calls avoid row crops by 
reseeding directly to a meadow 
mixture. They plow the old sod 
during the winter for a spring 
seeding of oats. The meadow 
mixture is band seeded with the 
oats. They sow some wheat for 
certified sale but prefer oats as 
the nurse crop for the new mea- 
dow. The mixture is an alfalfa— 
bromegrass—red clover—Ladino 
combination. 


Reprinted by permission from the Ohio Farmer, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Starting about 10 years ago, 
Howard began the all-pasture 
rotation. This was part of the 
long-range rebuilding program 
which he started in 1928. At that 
time hé took over complete op- 
eration of the farm which has 
been in the Call family for more 
than 150 years. Some 40 acres 
were cultivated then and the 
farm was not in the best state of 
productivity. 


The Calls are quick to say 
that a good fertilizer program is 
an essential part of this pasture 
setup. Extended use of grass as 
in this program rapidly depletes 
the potash supply. Good hay 
crops often remove two or three 
times as much potash as grain 
crops. 

A top-notch source of potash 
is manure. The Calls’ herd of 35 
Holsteins provide enough to 
cover all the new seedings with 
six to seven loads per acre. A 
special effort is made to spread 
the manure every day. Ground 
corncobs are used in the gutters 
to absorb the liquid manure and 
Howard Call says: “For the first 
time we are getting everything 
back on the land.” 

The commercial fertilizer 
program starts with 500 to 600 
pounds of 3-12-12 applied with 
the oats. Second-year meadow 
will now get 200 pounds of 
muriate of potash and super- 
phosphate with the manure. 


With all this grass available, 
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the Calls go a step further and 
make good use of it. There’s 
no point in following such a 
program if it is not profitable. 
Evidence is the herd average of 
about 500 pounds of fat and 
14,000 pounds of milk on owner- 
sampler testing. 


The Calls make it a “must” 
to get their grass silage made be- 
fore June 1. This young un- 
headed grass makes a silage of 
15 per cent protein. With this 
high-protein silage, they feed a 
corn-oats mixture that contains 
about 50 pounds of high-pro- 
tein concentrate per 750 pounds. 


Their pasture program is 
equally well thought out. All 
the pasture is divided into three- 
acre strips by electric fencing. 
The herd is split into two 
groups and graze on these strips 
until the milk flow just barely 
dips. As soon as this dip shows 
up on the milk sheet, the cows 
are shifted to a new strip. About 
four strips are enough to make 
the round until the first strip 
regains its growth. 


This pasture rotation provides 
more than enough hay in addi- 
tion to grass silage. Each year 
some is sold as a cash crop. All 
hay for home use is mowed 
loose and dried mechanically, 
as is all grain. The same set of 
fans do the job for hay and oats. 
Like grass silage, hay is made 
early to insure high quality. 











New Methionine Brings 


' Faster Growth and Better “o 
Feathering in Broilers 


Texas tests show that one-half to one pound 
per ton of feed gives good results .. . 
Condensed from Poultry Tribune 


Dr. J. R. Couch, Texas A AND M COLLEGE 


@ RESULTS of experiments 
at the Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station shows that 
good results can be obtained by 
feeding methionine (an amino 
acid) in broiler feeds. 

Industrial developments dur- 
ing the past five to seven years 
have made it possible for chem- 
ical companies to offer feed 
grade methionine at a _ low 
enough price so that it can be 
used in feeds for broilers and in 
starting and growing chick 
feeds. 

The levels of methionine 
which were used in the Texas 
tests varied from as little as 
one-quarter of a pound per ton 
of finished feed to as much as 
five pounds of feed grade me- 
thionine per ton. Levels of one- 
half pound to one pound per 
ton have produced best and 


Reprinted by permission from the Poultry Tribune, Mt. Morris, Il. 
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most consistent results in broiler 
feeds. 


The type of litter appears to 
have an effect on the response 
to the methionine. The addi- 
tion of methionine to broiler 
feeds has produced a significant 
increase in the growth of the 
birds at ten weeks of age. The 
increase in growth varied from 
3 percent to as much as 10 per- 
cent. 


It is estimated that the broil- 
er producer can obtain from 15 
to 30 pounds of additional 
broilers from each ton of feed 
if the feed contains from one- 
half to one pound of methio- 
nine per ton. This data is based 
on the improvement in feed ef- 
ficiency alone. An additional 
benefit from adding the me- 
thionine can be obtained 
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through an increase in growth 
of the birds. 

Best results are obtained by 
feeding the methionine in the 
presence of fish meal or fish 
solubles. This is an unusual ob- 
servation since it is a recog- 
nized fact that both fish meal 
and/or fish solubles contain 
considerable methionine. 

An effect has been demon- 
strated on feathering by adding 
the methionine to broiler feeds, 
especially during hot weather. 
The problem of “barebacks” is 
usually greatest in the late 
spring and persists throughout 
the summer into the early fall 
months. 

In one test under field 
conditions, the feathering of 
birds was improved by about 25 
percent by the addition of one 
pound of this amino acid per 
ton of finished feed. These re- 
sults were obtained with New 
Hampshire chicks during the 
hot summer of 1951. 

In tests with Delaware-New 
Hampshire cross chicks, the 
birds not fed the methionine 
were almost completely bare- 
backed. But the addition of one 
pound of methionine per ton of 
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feed produced normal feather- 
ing. 
* * * 
Movement of feeder cat- 
tle into nine corn belt states 
from July 1 through Octo- 
ber was almost a fourth less 
than a year earlier. 
* * *~ 
On the basis of studies which 
have been conducted, it is ap- 
parent that significant results 
will be obtained by the addi- 
tion of one-half to one pound 
of feed grade methionine. 
Somewhat better results may be 
produced by the use of one 
pound per ton in broiler and 
starter feeds. However, the re- 
sults from the addition of one 
pound may not always be sig- 
nificantly better than those 
from only one-half pound per 
ton used in manufactured feed. 


The effect on feathering a- 
lone justifies the use of the 
amino acid, particularly dur- 
ing the periods when feather- 
ing problems are encountered. 


A consistent improvement in 
feed efficiency has resulted from 
the use of methionnine in broil- 
er and starter feeds. 





First four months of a cow’s lactation may be taken as a fairly 
accurate indication of what she will produce in ten months, ad- 


vise Purdue University extension dairy specialists. 


Production 


in the first 120 days should be at least one-half of the cow’s anti- 
cipated yield; otherwise she should be sold and the feed marketed 
in a more profitable manner. In other words, a cow with less than 
3,500 pounds of milk to her credit at the end of the first four 


months is unlikely to give 7,000 pounds in ten months time. 











YOU CAN LICK THESE ALFALFA PESTS 


Odds are that one of these thieving bugs 
is cutting your forage yields. . . 


Condensed from Capper’s Farmer 


W. W. Franklin 


LFALFA yields can be boost- 

ed. Cultural practices— 

good seedbed preparation, prop- 

er fertilizing, seeding best var- 

ieties, cuttings timed to main- 

tain stands—all bring bigger 
crops. 

One yield booster often neg- 
lected is control of insects. Hun- 
dreds of species of bugs feed 
on alfalfa. Only a few consis- 
tently cause serious harm. 

The six most destructive bug 
pests are discussed here. Not all 
are nation-wide threats. Spittle- 
bugs, for example, attack alfal- 
fa primarily in the north central 
states while pea aphids strike 
hardest in the western part of 
the country. 

Pea Aphid 

This bug is one, of the most 
damaging pests on first cutting. 
It often sets back growth 1 to 3 
weeks. Sometimes it migrates 


from alfalfa to canning peas, or 
from peas to alfalfa. 


Heavily infested alfalfa ap- 
pears to wilt from lack of mois- 
ture. As feeding continues the 
aphids excrete great quantities 
of honeydew. Bronze patches ap- 
pear in fields. Plants at the Fort 
Hays Experiment Station, Kan- 
sas, had started to turn pale and 
brown when sprays were ap- 
plied in late April. 

Six chemicals gave better 
than 90 percent control in both 
1952 and 1953. They were EPN 
at 8 ounces an acre, DDT at 2 
pounds, systox at 1 pound, par- 
athion at 4 ounces, metacide at 
4 ounces, endrin at 4 ounces. 
Treatment gave an extra ton 
of hay an acre. 

In general, EPN, metacide, 
parathion, and systox should be 
applied only by operators fa- 
miliar with the risks involved. 


Reprinted by permission from Capper’s Farmer, Topeka, Kansas 
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A seventh chemical, meth- 
oxychlor, boosted yield only 50 
percent, but gave fair aphid 
control. This chemical is near- 
ly harmless to humans and 
warmblooded animals. It pre- 
sents no residue problem. The 
other chemicals mentioned a- 
bove should be applied early 
in the growth stage to give re- 
sidues time to disappear be- 
fore cutting. 

In Ohio and Indiana pea ap- 
hid has been well controlled 
with lindane or BHC. Often, 
with 4 to 8 ounces actual lin- 
dane an acre you control spit- 
tlebugs and aphids at the same 
time. 

Pea aphids stole a lot of red 
clover and alfalfa in Iowa in 
1953. They were particularly 
harmful where they were asso- 
ciated with clover leaf weevil. 

Iowa recommendations for 
control are 114 pounds of actual 
DDT an acre or 5 ounces actual 
lindane if temperatures are a- 
bove 60 degrees. 

Spittlebug 

This pest is on the increase. 
Declining hay yields in many 
areas can be traced to this in- 
vader. Spittlebugs cause dam- 
age by extracting plant sap to 
provide a protective mass of 
spittle around the larvae. 

The spittlebug deposits eggs 
in hay fields in the fall. Laying 
begins late in August and 
reaches a peak early in Sep- 
tember. In spring the eggs hatch 
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and larvae reach the adult stage 
in about 45 days. First adults 
appear the last of May and re- 
main until cold weather. 


Entomologists at Ohio Exper- 
iment Station have worked out 
a system so you can tell in the 
fall if it will pay to spray the 
spring. Best time to make this 
field check is the second week 


in September, tho it can be 
made anytime during the 
month. 


You make 100 sweeps with an 
ordinary 15-inch insect net and 
count the spittlebugs you cap- 
ture. If you pick up fewer than 
50 spittlebugs in 100 sweeps, 
spraying the next spring will 
not pay. If you get 50 to 100, 
spraying will be of doubtful 
value. But if you get 100 or 
more, spraying will pay. 

Control of spittlebugs has in- 
creased hay yields more than 
one half. In dry years, hay yields 
can be more than doubled by 
spraying. 

Fall spraying has given %- 
to l-ton increases in hay the 
following spring. 

There is another important 
benefit from control, too. Hay 
has shown a 19 to 23 percent 
jump in carotene and a 5 to 8 
percent increase in protein. 

In Ohio, BHC, at 3 ounces 
an acre, has given 100 percent 
control. Toxaphene, at 1% 
pounds an acre, also had ex- 
cellent effects. In some tests al- 
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drin killed 98 percent of the 
bugs. 

Entomologists in New York 
found BHC and dieldrin a lit- 
tle better at low concentrations. 
Toxaphene, metachlor, chlor- 
dane, and heptachlor were 
good. 

In Wisconsin toxaphene, par- 
athion, and methoxychlor gave 
excellent control. Chlordane 
and BHC did well. 

In Indiana during the serious 
armyworm invasion last year, 
several users of methoxychlor 
reported control of the army- 
worms was a second dividend 
from spittlebug spraying. Meth- 
oxychlor applied up to a week 
before harvest does not leave a 
harmful residue. 

Lygus Bugs 

Several species of lygus bugs 
cause severe damage thruout 
the United States. They are es- 
pecially harmful to alfalfa seed 
crops, and reduce hay yields se- 
verely. They feed on the flower 
and leaf buds and growing tips 
of the plant. 

One of the best control mea- 
sures for this pest is 2 pounds of 
actual DDT an acre. This is one 
of the few control recommenda- 
tions that applies over the en- 
tire United States. DDT should 
be applied during early growth 
of the alfalfa to avoid harmful 
residue on hay. 

Leafhoppers 

Fortunately the potato leaf- 
hopper is easily controlled. One 
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pound actual DDT an acre will 
give 95 to 100 percent control, 
but if you use 2 pounds you'll 
get a longer lasting effect for 
the late hatch. 

Methoxychlor eliminates the 
residue problem of DDT. Ohio 
has found ¥2 to 1 pound of act- 
ual methoxychlor an acre (1 to 
2 quarts of the 25 percent 
liquid) does the job. Parathion 
is a leafhopper killer too, but 
more dangerous to humans and 
livestock. 

In a Wisconsin demonstra- 
tion in Outagamie county, 160 © 
bales of alfalfa were cut from 
a 4-acre check plot while leaf- 
hopper control with methoxy- 
chlor gave 220 bales from a sim- 
ilar strip. 

The leafhopper overwinters 
in the Gulf states and is given 
to mass migrations. Serious out- 
breaks in northern states are in 
some way correlated with heavy 
infestations hundreds of miles 
to the south. A co-operative pro- 
ject in 13 states is underway to 
learn more about these mass mi- 
grations. 

The leafhopper also trans- 
mits some serious legume dis- 
eases. 

Garden Webworm 

This pest is widely distribu- 
ted over the whole country but 
most serious west of the Missis- 
sippi. It, too, flies into the Mid- 
west from southern states. 

Adults are rarely seen unless 
they are disturbed. As you walk 
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thru the field you may see them 
fly up ahead of you for 10 to 30 
feet and then drop down to 
seek shelter on the underside 
of a leaf. You may have seen 
light webs of “silk” tying the 
leaves of main branches and Iat- 
eral branches into small com- 
pact enclosures. These webs are 
made by the webworm during 
the caterpillar stage. 

The number of generations a 
year is almost perfectly in time 
with the number of cuttings of 
alfalfa. It is not known how this 
pest overwinters. 

Each of these chemicals has 
given effective and profitable 
control: DDT, toxaphene, diel- 
drin, metacide, methoxychlor, 
parathion. 

In large areas of Oklahoma, 
Nebraska, and Kansas, treat- 
ment has insured good hay 
yields while cuttings from un- 
treated portions of fields have 
been a total loss. 


Grasshopper 


This glutton doesn’t restrict 
himself to alfalfa. Few if any 
insects can cause greater direct 
loss of crops than the several 
species of grasshopper. 

You can expect heavy dam- 
age from 14 to 28 grasshoppers 
per square yard. With 28 or 
more grasshoppers a square 
yard complete destruction of 
crops is possible. 

Grasshoppers hatch out in 
egg “beds” so for a short time 
the young are concentrated in a 
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small area. That’s the time to 
poison them. Later, after they 
migrate to crop fields they do 
their damage and are much 
harder to control. 

Because of residue you should 
treat a field about a month be- 
fore cutting the hay. So, if the 
hay is nearly ready to mow 
when you notice a ‘hopper in- 
vasion, your best bet is to cut 
the alfalfa as soon as possible. 

After the hay is removed treat 
with aldrin at 2 ounces an acre. 
Chlordane or toxaphene can be 
used. Treatment will prevent 
grasshopper damage to the next 
cutting. Under dry, late sum- 
mer and fall conditions, diel- 
drin has more staying power 
than aldrin. 

Of course, if you have lo- 
cated and killed the young in 
the hatching beds around the 
field borders you have licked 
the ‘hoppers before they can get 
started. 

Alfalfa Weevil 

There is a host of other bugs 
which cut your hay yields. For 
example, control of alfalfa wee- 
vil with dieldrin at 4 ounces an 
acre has increased alfalfa yields 
a ton an acre. 

The important thing is to be 
alert to control any insect out- 
break. It pays. 


Note: It is imperative that you ob- 
serve precautions for safety in 
working with any of the chemicals 
mentioned in this article. The de- 
partment of entomology at your 
state college will give directions for 
use of insecticides. 











Making Money with Hogs a 


15 Recommendations for 


For growing and fattening sine from weaning to marketing, 
here are suggestions the experts agree on.. . 


Condensed from Hog Breeder 


DEQUATE safeguards to 
insure that the maximum 


number of pigs are saved per 


litter is only the first step on the 
road to greater hog profits. 


Sound and thorough man- 
agement must be employed all 
along the line until hogs are 
marketed if low cost, efficient 
production is to result in the 
highest net profits. 


In an effort to bring more 
uniformity in management re- 
commendations for the growing 
and fattening of swine from 
weaning to market age, the Nu- 
trition Council of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Association 
carried on a long intensive 
study of all available research 
data. The following fifteen rec- 
ommendations are the result of 
a survey of all land grant col- 
leges, experiment stations, the 
U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, feed manufacturing com- 


panies and other interested par- 
ties. 
Feeding Management 
1. The number of pigs per 
linear foot of self-feeder space 
or pigs per self-feeder hole 
should be: 


On On 

Drylot Pasture 
Weaning to 75 Ibs. 4 4-5 
76 \|bs. to market 3 3-4 


(A ten-foot self-feeder open to 
pigs on both sides provides 20 
linear feet of feeding space.) 

2. The percentage of self- 
feeder space given to protein 
supplement should be: 


On On 
Drylot Pasture 
Weaning to 75 lbs. 25% 20-25% 
76 Ibs. to 125 Ibs. 20% 15-20% 
126 Ibs. to Market 5% 10-15% 


3. Three self-feeder holes, or 
three linear feet of mineral box 
space, should be allotted for 100 
pigs when salt or a mineral mix- 
ture is fed free-choice. 

4. For hand feeding in 
troughs, or for hand watering, 


Reprinted by permission from Hog Breeder, Chicago, Illinois 
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the length of the trough per pig 
should be: 


Weaning to 75 Ibs. 75 ft. 
76 Ibs. to 125 Ibs. 1.00 ft. 
126 Ibs. to Market 1.25 ft. 


(A ten-foot trough is considered to pro- 
vide ten feet of feeder space whether 
pigs eat from one side or both sides.) 


5. When pigs are confined 
from weaning to market, 15 sq. 
ft. of feeding floor space should 
be provided per pig if the pigs 
are fed from troughs and 10 sq. 
ft. of feeding floor space if fed 
from self-feeders. This is in ad- 
dition to sleeping space. 


An actuary has computed 
that a person at 70 will 
have eaten about 150 head 
of cattle, 225 lambs, 20 
sheep, 310 swine, 2,400 
chickens, 25 acres of grain, 
and 50 acres of fruits and 
vegetables. 

* * * 

6. One automatic watering 
cup should be provided each 20 
pigs. (An automatic waterer 
with 2 openings should be con- 
sidered 2 cups.) 

7. The minimum capacity 
waterer for 10 pigs per day 
should be 25 gallons in the sum- 
mer time and 15 gallons in the 
winter time. 

8. The drinking water should 
not fall below a temperature of 
35 to 40 degrees Fahrenheit dur- 
ing the winter. 

General Management 
9. The area of shelter pro- 
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vided should be: . 
Summer 
Time Winter 
(Shade or Time 
Housing) (Housing) 
Weaning to 75 lbs. 7 sq. ft. 6 sq. ft. 
76 Ibs. to 125 Ibs. 9 sq. ff. 8 sq. ft. 
126 Ibs. to Market 12 sq. fi 10 sq. fi. 


10. The use of sanitary hog 
wallows during hot weather is 
recommended. Up to 50 pigs 
can be accommodated per 100 
sq. ft. of wallow providing 
shade or shelter is near-by. 

11. Ringing of pigs is recom- 
mended where rooting becomes 
a problem. 

12. A program of strict sani- 
tation to prevent infestation is 
recommended for control of 
worms in swine. Where such a 
program is not effectively car- 
ried out, worming of pigs soon 
after weaning, and repeated lat- 
er if needed, is recommended. 


13. Effective mange and lice 
treatment is recommended at — 
weaning and whenever needed 
thereafter. 


14. On good legume or le- 
gume-grass pasture allow 20 
growing-fattening pigs per acre 
on a full feeding program and 
10 to 15 per acre on a limited- 
feeding program. 


15. Pigs of widely varying 
weights should not be run to- 
gether. It is recommended that 
the range in weight should not 
exceed 20% above or below the 
average. 












DEEP PLOWING 


Bring heavier soils to the surface and increase 


the productivity 


Condensed from Acco Press 


IF YOUR FARM is too sandy, 
turn it upside down! Deep- 
plowing increases sandy land 
productivity by bringing heav- 
ier soils to the surface. You 
stand a better chance for a win- 
ter cover crop where you have 
deep-plowed. You keep the soil 
you have, and add fertility and 
organic matter to it. 


Plowing deep, down 20 to 24 
inches, seems to be the key to 
unlock top production on sandy 
soil. What does this do? The ex- 
perts figure your soil is fairly 
safe from blowing if you can get 
eight to 10 per cent clay in the 
topsoil. 

At Oklahoma’s Sandy Land 
Experiment Station tests 
showed only one area out of 27 
with 10 percent clay in the top- 
soil before plowing. 


After deep-plowing, nine 
more of these test plots had 
above 10 percent clay; another 
nine had been changed to loamy 
sand and the other eight 
were greatly improved but not 
up to the 10 percent mark. 


The Sandy Land Station got 


Reprinted by permission from Acco Press, Houston, Texas 


May Be For You 


































of your farm... 


half a bale of cotton an acre on 
deep-plowed land after 1952’s 
scorching summer. There was 
nothing, not even a good crop 
of stems, on strips not deep- 
plowed. 


Deep-plowing works on ir- 
rigated lands as well as dry 
farms. And it isn’t restricted to 
the cotton belt. 


In Texas, fields plowed seven 
years ago still haven’t blown. 
Sometimes the main purpose is 
to stop blowing in grain sor- 
ghum and wheat lands. 

Wheat farmers in the south- 
west corner of Kansas took the 
idea after they saw results of 
deep-plowing. In the midst of 
some rough dust storms, fields 
deep-plowed last winter “stood 
out like a sore thumb.” These 
fields weren’t blowing, but they 
were catching a lot of sand 
blowing, but they were catch- 
ing a lot of sand blown off list- 
ed fields. 


Yields are boosted as many 
will testify. The boys with the 
lead pencils figure that 3,000 
acres of deep-plowing in Har- 
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mon County, Oklahoma, last 
year produced an extra $100,- 
000. In fact, this land was about 
the only place there was any cot- 
ton, except on irrigated farms. 
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There are other reasons why 
farmers want to deep-plow. It 
soon pays for itself in weed con- 
trol alone. Surface weeds are 
buried, but weeds will later in- 































Thomas Cunningham, super- 
intendent of the Sandy Land 
Station, says the mechanical 
effects of deep-plowing will last 
from 50 to 500 years—if you 
take care of your new soil. 
Bumper crops are the rule for 
two or three years, but yield in- 
creases wear off after about 
three years. 


vade the land again just as they 
will invade any farm. 


But deep-plowing isn’t a cure 
all. You have to take care 
of the land. That’s where other 
practices come in, such as plant- 
ing cover crops and growing le- 
gumes. 





Determine Level of Protein Needed In Broiler Rations 


Related experiments conducted at the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Beltsville, Md., research center and at the 
University of Maryland indicate that broilers between 6 weeks 
and 10 weeks of age gain weight most efficiently on rations con- 
taining 18 or 19 per cent protein. Birds younger than 6 weeks 
require between 20 and 22 per cent protein for most rapid 
growth and development, but after 6 to 8 weeks gains are equally 
rapid on the lower-protein ration. 

On the other hand, broilers placed on a 16-per cent protein 
ration at 6 or 8 weeks failed to gain as well as those on a ration 
containing 19 per cent protein, indicating that 16 per cent is an 
inadequate protein level in the 6- to 10-week growth period. 

The protein level in broiler rations can be reduced, say USDA 
poultry specialists, by feeding grains, by feeding low-protein finish- 
ing pellets, or by using a lower protein all-mash system. Of these 
methods, the use of a lower protein all-mash system is the easiest 
and the most foolproof. The extra work involved in feeding pel- 
lets or grain and the chance of reducing protein too much may 
offset the savings to be realized through the use of a lower protein 
ration. 

The birds used in the USDA-University of Maryland experi- 
ments were a fast-growing, rapid-feathering strain of New Hamp- 
shire. 


U.S.D.A. 











19,000 Missouri farmers have 
plans to help them weather 
any storm... 


Balanced Farming WINS! 





Condensed from The Hereford Journal 


R. R. Thomasson 


A BALANCED farming plan 
including a herd of cattle 
is a combination that is spelling 
success on Missouri farms. The 
case of Alvin Huffs of Jasper 
County is typical. 

The main cash enterprise in 
his balanced farming opera- 
tions is a registered herd of 30 
Hereford cows and 10 heifers. 
This year he produced a 100 
percent calf crop which aver- 
aged 525 pounds at weaning 
time. He has stepped up his 
production through a farm wa- 
ter management system and 
through improving his crop- 
ping system. His crop produc- 
tion practices this year includ- 
ed 10 acres of alfalfa in addi- 
tion to sweet clover which he 
has been growing for a number 
of years. He plowed under 30 


acres of green manure along 
with a heavy application of 
rock phosphate. The 12 acres 
of permanent pasture that he 
renovated this year will make it 
even easier in future years to 
maintain that average weight 
of 525 pounds at weaning time. 

The increased income on Mr. 
Huffs place has had its influ- 
ence in the home as well as on 
the farm. The home has been 
completely remodeled with a 
fireplace added, ceilings low- 
ered, pressure water system in- 
stalled, bath added, and the 
kitchen modernized. On the 
farm side a new machine shed, 
poultry house, garage, two cat- 
tle sheds, additional sheds on 
the side of the barn, a silo, and 
granary were added. That is 
not a bad record when we con- 


Reprinted by permission from American Hereford Journal, Kansas City, Mo. 
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sider that the main cash in- 
come, as indicated above, comes 
from a herd of 30 Hereford 
cows. 

“What is balanced farming?” 
is a question frequently asked. 
J. W. Burch, director of the 
agricultural extension service, 
University of Missouri, answers 
the question in these words: 

“It is a program in which 
each farm family can analyze 
resources available and develop 
a system for more profitable 
farming and family living. In 
developing the plan that best 
fits their farm and their home, 
each family with the technical 
assistance of the extension 
agents plans how to fit the best- 
known farming practices recom- 
mended by the college of agri- 
culture together so as to get 
the greatest net income while 
improving the soil and other 
farm resources. This involves 
striking a positive balance—be- 
tween many items — between 
available labor and labor needs, 
between soil fertility added and 
that removed by crops and ero- 
sion, between pasture and live- 
stock, and between income and 
expenditures—just to mention a 
few.” 


Applying these principles, 
the John Heidbrink family of 
Lafayette County had some 


rather outstanding results. Two 
years ago a field on the Heid- 
brink farm was growing little 
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more than hedge brush and sap- 
lings and was cut through with 
gullies. Renovated and terraced, 
this 27-acre field last year pro- 
duced 400 pounds of beef an 
acre. The field was seeded to 
a mixture containing eight 
pounds of alfalfa, eight pounds 
of brome, three pounds of tim- 
othy and one pound of Ladino 
per acre. Two different soil 
treatments were used. Seven 
acres received 2% tons of lime 
per acre plus 500 pounds of 20 
percent super phosphate, 100 
pounds of 4-24-12 and 100 
pounds of ammonium nitrate. 
The other 20 acres got 1,000 
pounds of rock phosphate, 175 
pounds of muriate of potash, 
175 pounds of muriate of po- 
tash, 100 pounds of 4-24-12 and 
100 pounds of ammonium ni- 
trate. 

Soil treatment on the Heid- 
brink farm has been an expen- 
sive proposition costing as much 
as $65 an acre. However, the 
farm had been rented until it 
was almost worthless before the 
renovating program started. In 
fact, the rental got as low as 
$250. Considering the fact that 
Heidbrink has obtained an in- 
come of as high as $150 worth 
of beef per acre, the cost does 
not appear to be exorbitant. 

Results of this kind do not 
come by day dreaming or set- 
tling down a few plans on pa- 
per. It takes planning plus good 
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farm management. Farm man- 
agement specialists at the Mis- 
souri college of agriculture have 
listed four principles of profit- 
able farm operation which any 
farmer might well consider in 
sizing up his own operation. 
These are: 

1. Is yours a good-sized busi- 
ness? You have certain costs that 
remain the same no matter 
how much you produce. When 


you increase production, or 
volume, you get more for your 
money. 


2. Production rates must be 
high. It takes about 10 bushels 
of corn or 15 bushels of wheat 
to pay the labor and equipment 
costs for the crop. This is true 
no matter whether your yields 
are 10 bushels or 50 per acre. In 
other words, the higher your 
production, the less is the unit 
cost. 

3. In planning your opera- 
tions, consider seasonal prices. 
The same pig may bring you 
10 percent more if marketed 
before the rush of hogs puts the 
market down. The cost will be 
the same no matter when you 
sell it. 
down. The cost will be the 
same no matter when you sell it. 

4. Make good use of land, 
labor, and equipment. If you 
have a lot of money tied up in 
equipment, you must have 
enough use for it so it will pay 
for itself. The labor supply must 
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be in profitable use the year 
around. 


Jerry Hedricks utilizes all 
phases of good farm manage- 
ment to the fullest extent on his 
Dent County farm where his 
balanced farming plan includes 
30 registered Polled Hereford 
cows. This year he weaned 29 
calves from these cows at an 
average weight of 525 pounds. 
He got a 400 pound gain on 
steer calves wintered on hay 
and grazed through the sum- 
mer with a light grain ration. 
He is in the process of liming 
and fertilizing his farm. This 
year he renovated 35 acres of 
permanent pasture and has 
7,600 feet of terraces construct- 
ed. 


Corn on the Hedricks farm 
averagés 75 bushels to the acre. 
As is usually the case on farms 
operating under a_ balanced 
farming plan, the Hedricks are 
utilizing their increased income 
for improvements on the farm. 
These included last year a ma- 
chine shed, new appliances, 
farm machinery, and replace- 
ment breeding stock. 


In commenting on the bal- 
anced farming system of opera- 
tion, Dean Emeritus M. F. Mil- 
ler of the college of agriculture, 
says: 

“Every completely successful 
farm is a concrete example of 
balanced farming. It embraces a 
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complete system of soil im- 
provement and conservation, a 
cropping and pasture plan per- 
fectly suited to the farm and 
the animals kept on it, with 
provision for a modern farm 
home. It embraces a rational 
system of farm management 
which provides good economical 
returns and those satisfactions 
and opportunities associated 
with gracious country living. 
“A few of Missouri’s best 
farmers have long followed the 
equivalent of balanced farming 
and under the guidance of the 
agricultural extension service, 
an attempt is being made to 
bring every good farmer into 
this class. More than 19,000 
farmers have developed such 
plans and are putting them into 
operation. While this is less 
than 10 percent of the farmers 
of the state, these men are set- 
ting examples for others.” 
Paul Klocke of Knox County 
is one of those individuals who 
has been setting the pace for 
other farmers with his balanced 
farming plan since 1947. Mr. 
Klocke has 50 of his 190 acres in 
a two-year rotation of corn, oats, 
and sweet clover. Another 50 
acres is in wheat and red clover. 
About 30 acres of permanent 
pasture has been renovated. He 
has been doing this renovation 
year by year. He has 15 Here- 
ford cows and plans to expand 
to 25 and cut his ewes from 85 
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to 50. He also keeps eight sows. 
This year he used 99 tons of 
fertilizer and plowed down 57 
acres of green manure. He has 
boosted his yields to the point 
where he expects 100-bushel 
yields. This year he only made 
90 bushels, but the year before 
it averaged 104. To get these 
yields, he has been testing the 
soil regularly and has followed 
soil test recommendations close- 
ly. 
With the squeeze between the 
high cost of things that are to be 
bought and the lower price of 
farm products, Mr. Klocke is 
in a position to stay in business 
long after the majority of others 
have begun to lose money. His 
balanced farming program has 
given him and his family the 
maximum security that can be 
expected from top farm man- 
agement. 

Much of the savings on the 
Klocke farm are used in mak- 
ing the farm and home a bet- 
ter place to live, and in pro- 
viding greater security for the 
family. 

William Boettcher, Gascon- 
ade County, won a _ balanced 
farming award by demonstrat- 
ing how thin land can be made 
to pay. Key to the success on 
the Boettcher farm is a beef 
cattle herd of 55 Hereford cows 
and 116 acres of improved per- 
manent pasture. Much of his 
432 acres of crop land was re- 
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ferred to as worn out when he 
started the balanced farming 
operations. A well-planned soil 
fertility program has changed 
this. 

* 7 ” 

United States sheep and 
lamb feeders are fattening 
fewer animals for winter 
and spring markets than a 
year ago. 

* * * 

Through a good management 
program the Boettchers have in- 
creased their weaning weight of 
calves from 416 pounds on Nov. 
4, 1948, to an average of 511 
pounds on Oct. 12, 1952. In 
other words, they have increas- 
ed the selling weight of their 
calves by almost 100 pounds a 
head for 55 head. The program 
which brought this about in- 
cluded early calving (February 
1), a good pasture and feeding 
program, the use of good regis- 
tered bulls, and individual cow 
records. Three permanent silos 
are used for storing high-qual- 
ity roughage. Soil treatments 
during the past three years in- 
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clude 416 tons of limestone, 124 
tons of rock phospate, 78 tons 
of mixed fertilizer, and 132 tons 
of ammonium nitrate. 


These experiences fall in line 
with the results obtained at the 
Missouri agricultural experi- 
ment station. There land that 
had been so severely eroded 
when the university bought it in 
the 1930’s that it would have 
been classed as 10- to 15-bushel 
corn land made 335 pounds of 
beef per acre in 1951 from tall 
fescue-Ladino pasture. 


There is ample evidence on 
innumerable farms throughout 
the state that the man following 
a good balanced farming plan 
with good farm management, 
running a herd of good qual- 
ity cows on improved pasture, 
and utilizing and following a 
soil-fertility program to increase 
yields of all crops for more ef- 
ficient production, will be able 
to weather any economic storm 
that may develop long after the 
average individual has gone 
under. 





U. S. Heavy Producer of Soybeans—The United States now 





competes with China and Manchuria as one of the world’s principal 
producers of soybeans, a crop native to eastern Asia. According 
to historical records, the Chinese have been using soybean products 
for more than 3,000 years. One of the oldest Chinese products, 
soy sauce, has become an important condiment here; most Wor- 
cestershire sauces, for example, contain from 10 to 30 per cent soy 
sauce. Other more important United States products include 
soybean oil, soybean-oil meal for animal feeds, and soybean flour. 















Condensed from Eastern States Cooperator 


LOAT is a cow-killer today 
just as it was in your grand- 
father’s time—and scientists and 
expert cattlemen are still con- 
fused as to exactly why it hap- 
pens and what to do about it. 


When scientists attempt to 
study the causes of bloat, they 
run into so many variables that 
their conclusions ride off in all 
directions and end nowhere in 
particular. In order to be sure 
we know what causes bloat, we 
must have a recipe for bloating 
that will turn a cow into a bal- 
loon every time. No such recipe 
exists—but scientists can point 
to a few that are pretty good. 
S. W. Mead of the University 
of California says that the best 
recipe he knows for causing 
bloat is to deprive cows of hay 
for two or three days, then turn 
them into a pure, thick stand of 
immature alfalfa about eight to 
14 inches tall. Even so, only 
about two cows out of three will 
bloat. Some cows seem to have a 
built-in burping ability and they 
never bloat. That’s merely one 
of the disturbing problems the 


Reprinted by permission from Eastern States Cooperator, Springfield, Massachusetts 


Bloat Can Kill Your Cattle 


But you can use lush pastures with less risk 
if you follow these suggestions .. . 
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scientific bloat-maker must put 
up with. 

Bloat researchers accumulate 
a lot of interesting observations; 
most of them not very consoling 
to cow owners. For instance, 
bloating rarely occurs until cows 
have grazed a bloat-producing 
pasture for about an hour and 
a half. But give ‘em two hours 
longer and probably two out of 
three may be distressed. 

While it has not been nailed 
down to any exact rule, all the 
bloat experts seem to agree that 
the most likely way to avoid 
bloat is to be certain that cows | 
consume considerable coarse 
forage before or while they 
graze dangerous pasture. They 
say that when this precaution is 
taken, they can’t make a cow 
bloat .. . and they've tried hard, 
too. 

Where many farmers fail to 
keep their herds in the safe zone 
is in respect to that word “con- 
siderable” applied to the coarse 
hay or pasturage required to 
offset the risk of bloat on tend- 
er, luscious clover and alfalfa 
stands. Various booby traps oc- 
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cur without farmers being aware 
of them. For example, some 
have offered their cows hay in 
the barn all right—but it was 
such coarse, stemmy or musty 
stuff that four or five pounds of 
it was all a cow would eat... 
especially with her mind on a 
field of six-inch ladino! Some- 
where around 15 pounds of at- 
tractive hay is needed. But an- 
other booby trap just as danger- 
ous is the legume hay that’s so 
leafy and fine-stemmed that it’s 
almost as contributive to bloat 
as the dangerous kind of pas- 
ture. 

Farmers have lost cows from 
bloat while a rack of hay re- 
posed at one end of their pas- 
ture. The booby trap here was 
in the walk, too long a walk, 
from lush pasture to hay rack. 
Placing a portable hay rack in 
the center of the pasture solved 
this one. 

Wild cherry gets blamed for 
many cases of bloat. There’s 
deadly prussic acid in wild cher- 
ry leaves—a lot of it when con- 
ditions are just right—and this 
poisons the cow that tries to off- 
set her lush pasture with brow- 
sing on some coarse forage the 
way nature tells her to do. All 
dead cows bloat within a few 
hours. For safety’s sake, get rid 
of the cherry bushes and supply 
a better kind of roughage. 

The unclipped grass-and-le- 
gume pasture, the real good pas- 
ture, is a booby trap, too. What 
can happen here is that patches 
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of grass become too mature and 
are not grazed. Other patches of 
legumes, especially ladino or al- 
falfa, are grazed close frequent- 
ly and thus kept in their most 
dangerous condition. Even 
though the spots of coarse, ma- 
ture grass offer the means for 
offsetting the bloat-producing 
legumes, cows can’t or won't 
eat enough of it to protect them- 
selves from the highly dangerous 
clover or alfalfa. Remember a 
cow needs about 15 pounds of 
hay a day to be safe on a bloat- 
producing pasture. She’d need 
a power mower on her muzzle to 
harvest that amount of wiry, 
tough grass. Good management 
calls for clipping pastures as 
often as they need it. 

Sudan grass hay is frequently 
mentioned by the experts as one 
of the best bloat preventers on 
the list. This forage is relatively 
easy to harvest in proper quality 
—and cows will readily eat 12 
to 20 pounds of it daily in the 
barn or while grazing. The vir- 
tue of sudan grass in prevent- 
ing bloat is in its rough, “tick- 
ly” blades that actually irritate 
the rumen. This causes a reflex 
action, a belch, that releases the 
gas that might otherwise remain 
trapped in the rumen. This mus- 
cular reflex action occurs in- 
voluntarily, which is why a dis- 
tressed cow doesn’t “have sense 
enough” to burp her way out of 
her trouble. — 

Oat hay, too, is a splendid 
preventive for bloat . . . par- 
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ticularly if it has the quality 
that appeals to a cow’s appetite. 
Straw, however, is not a safe 
bet. Cows probably will not eat 
enough. 


Finally, there’s no substitute 
for keeping an eye on your cows 
if you mean to escape bloat 
losses. The suggestions made 
here, if wisely applied, should 
reduce your risks—but there’ll 
still be a chance that a cow will 
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er than scat if you’re not there 
with a remedy. Try a gag in her 
mouth to make her belch. Pass- 
ing an oversize hose down her 
throat and work it around to tap 
pockets of gas. Give a drench of 
turpentine, kerosene or miner- 
al oil. This is especially helpful 
in cases of frothy bloat—a condi- 
tion in which the gas bubbles 
are mixed with feed. In very 
acute cases, stick her in the left 
flank with a trochar and canula. 










bloat acutely and be dead quick- But caution is the best cure. 





Bulk-Handling of Milk Gains in ‘53 


Bulk-holding tanks, pipeline milkers and milking parlors, con- 
sidered as a system, probably is one of the biggest steps to milk- 
handling efficiency on dairy farms in history, reports an ex- 
tension specialist. 

P. R. Ellsworth, Ohio State University, said increased use of 
such equipment was one of the most significant developments 
in the milk-handling field in 1953. Although a small percentage 
of dairy farms use the system at present, Ellsworth believes a large 
number of milk producers will convert during the next years. 

It will mean that older dairymen may stay on the job longer 
because it involves less work. For the same reason, the dairy 
farming will be more enticing to young men and milk haulers 
also may remain on their jobs longer. It will allow one milk 
producer to handle more cows and produce more milk at a greater 
income with the same amount of labor. 

In such a system, milk flows directly from the cow to a re- 
frigerated storage tank where it remains until a milk tank truck 
picks it up. It eliminates carrying milkers or buckets, individual 
straining and handling of milk cans. The system also permits a 
minimum of exposure of milk to air, thus reducing possibility of 
contamination. 

From the bulk-tank, the milk flows through a pipe or hose to 
the tank truck. At this time, milk is tested and weighed instead 
of after it is hauled to the dairy plant. Some dairy authorities 
believe this provides more accurate sampling and weighing than 
present systems. Ohio State University 














EFFICIENCY KEYNOTE OF MODERN BEEF PRODUCTION 


It is time to reduce the waste of 


feed, fat and finances. .. . 


Condensed from American 
Hereford Journal. 


L. H. Rochford, Tejon Ranch Co. 


T IS A LONG route from the 
cattle range to the kitchen 
range. The beef-cattle industry 
in its complexity involves the 
breeding, feeding and market- 
ing of cattle and the process- 
ing and merchandising of beef 
and its by-products. The con- 
sumer determines the volume 
and kind of beef that the market 
can absorb without demoraliz- 
ing prices. Consumer demand 
is made principally through 
four factors: 
1. Natural taste and desire for 
the product. 


2. Purchasing power. 


3. Comparative prices of alter- 
native products. 

4. Living habits. 

Competition is keener now in 
nearly all fields of production 
because supplies of most con- 
sumer goods and services in re- 
lation to demand are greater 
than during the past decade of 
general shortages. Beef has 
strong competition from other 
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foods and cattle by-products 
have ever increasing competi- 
tion from substitutes. The con- 
sumer is again in the saddle. 


Under such conditions cattle 
prices have greatly declined 
while major costs of production 
such as taxes, feed costs (because 
of government support), labor, 
equipment and transportation 
charges remain relatively high. 
By collective action beef pro- 
ducers cooperating with other 
branches of the industry can al- 
leviate some of these problems 
and by cooperative effort pro- 
mote greater consumption of 
beef and its by-products. 


Competition with other com- 
modities and within the beef 
industry is certain to continue 
and may become much strong- 
er. For his own welfare and for 
the good of the industry as a 
whole, the individual producer 
must put ever increasing em- 
phasis on efficiency of produc- 
tion and marketing within his 
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own operations. To do so he 
must keep in mind the over-all 
route his beef must travel on its 
way to the consumer. 

The beef animal is a ma- 
chine designed by nature to con- 
vert important plant growth in- 
to human food. This machine, 
being a ruminant, operates at 
greatest efficiency when it har- 
vests and converts pasturage and 
other bulky roughage. 

To meet consumer demand 
steers and heifers must be mar- 
keted before maturity if top 
prices are to be obtained. Con- 
centrates are needed, therefore 
to supplement the roughage 
that the animal must consume. 
In the process of commercial 
production of beef, however, 
the most efficient and economi- 
cal gain comes through maxi- 
mum utilization of roughages, 
not concentrates. 

To be really efficient the beef 
breeding animal must possess 
the ability to reproduce abund- 
antly over a long span of life. 
Like the high-quality car. or 
tractor this beef machine must 
be sturdy, enduring and able 
to withstand adverse conditions, 
but should not be called upon 
to do so except when necessary. 
Proper conformation is of ut- 
most importance if the ultimate 
product of this machine is to 
meet ready demand. An abund- 
ance of natural fleshing, prop- 
erly distributed, is the founda- 
tion for quality in beef. For- 
tunately, this factor can be 
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possessed together with the 
other requirements. : 

The factors for feed utiliza- 
tion, reproduction, sturdiness 
and quality of product, which 
together constitute the poten- 
tial efficiency of the beef ani- 
mal are determined by inheri- 
tance. Any expected improve- 
ments, therefore, must come 
through selective breeding. The 
practical problem then is to 
find the animals that excel in 
all these factors and which can 
transmit their superiority to 
descendants. This is a most dif- 
ficult but basic problem of the 
beef-cattle industry today. It 
presents a real challenge. 

The first responsibility rests 
with the registered cattle breed- 
er who is the producer of par- 
ent seed-stock. To have any 
great economic effect, however, 
the principle of careful selection 
to increase potential efficiency 
must be used in the majority of 
commercial herds. A steadily in- 
creasing number of operators of 
commercial breeding cattle are 
alert to this whole problem and 
are in search of purebred bulls 
with a background of proved 
efficiency. In fact, the present 
demand far exceeds the supply 
of such bulls. 

What are the best practical 
methods for measuring the po- 
tential efficiency of beef-cattle 
strains? Some progress has been 
made but there is certainly 
much to be done and a great 
field of opportunity in this di- 
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rection. In our opinion, stand- 
ard measures for rating efficien- 
cy of beef animals can be de- 
veloped through coordinated ef- 
fort and study by all segments 
of the industry. 


Stock shows and carcass con- 
tests have been of great bene- 
fit in promoting production of 
a high-quality product for the 
ultimate consumer of beef. They 
do not, however, reflect the true 
efficiency of the animals ex- 
hibited. In fact, the champion 
individual, or carlot, or winning 
carcass in any show could ac- 
tually represent breeding of low 
efficiency and thus have a re- 
tarding effect on progress. 


Numerous breeders of regis- 
tered cattle have made much 
improvement in their seed-stock 
through individual performance 
records that take into consider- 
ation both grade of animal and 
gaining ability. In most in- 
stances, however, we have not 
gone far enough with these 
records. Ex periments have 
shown that gaining ability is in- 
herited. Significant variation in 
gaining ability occurs among 
animals apparently equal in 
type and grade, but of differ- 
ent breedng. This suggests the 
desirability of feed efficiency 
trials with young growing bulls, 
especially through the yearling 
stage. Numerous trials have 
been made by both breeders and 
experiment stations. They pre- 
sent the question as to how the 
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most effective tests can be con- 
ducted. 


In some tests young bulls 
have been fed a heavy ration of 
concentrates and a minimum of 
roughages. Stockmen have ques- 
tioned this procedure on the 
theory that the ability of the 
animal to utilize roughages was 
not properly considered. In 
other instances, the feed pro- 
vided barely met maintenance 
requirements and the potential 
gaining ability of the animals 
involved was not really tested. 
The most accurate test may be 
where young bulls have access 
to an abundance of grass or har- 
vested roughage plus a limited 
concentrate supplement. Tests 
made within one herd by the 
breeder have very definite value 
for the owner, but comparative 
results with other herds may be 
difficult because of variation in 
environment. 


Cattlemen have displayed in- 
terest in tests where young range 
bulls from several breeders were 
assembled on one ranch and de- 
veloped together under com- 
parable conditions for one full 
season. Tests of this nature, 
supervised by the American 
Hereford Association cooperat- 
ing with Hereford and cattle- 
men’s associations in the state 
involved, could be very benefi- 
cial. For such a test we suggest 
that the following points be 
taken into consideration. 


1. Locate the test in an import- 
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ant range cattle breeding area, 
preferably on a_ well-known 
ranch. Consult with the college 
of agriculture on details of pro- 
cedure. The man in charge of 
the bulls should be experienced 
in handling purebred beef cat- 
tle and possess some training 
in experimental methods. 


2. A minimum goal of at least 
10 different herds is suggested. 


3. Start with bulls comparable 
for age and condition (12 to 15 
months old when assembled). 


4. Put the bulls through a 30- 
to 60-day preliminary period 
for adjustment to equal en- 
vironment before starting actual 
test. 


5. Suggest the actual test be 
for a period of 180 days and be 
designed to bring the bulls to 
serviceable age. 


6. If the number of bulls jus- 
tifies segregation into different 
groups, endeavor to have all 
herds represented in each group. 

7. The plan of feeding is de- 
batable. We believe the animals 
should have abundant pastur- 
age; and free access to high- 
quality hay when and if such 
pasturage is available. Perhaps 
at no time should the concen- 
trate ration exceed 1.0 lb. daily 
per 100 pounds live weight. 

8. Weigh and grade all bulls 
both at the start and close of 
the actual test period. Compar- 
able weighing conditions for all 
bulls is of utmost importance. 
9. Calculate the per head cost 
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and charge to be made as ac- 
curately as possible and in ad- 
vance of the test. May want to 
allow co-operating breeders to 
withdraw bulls before close of 
test if they do so before a cer- 
tain date. 


10. At close of period hold a 
show and auction sale, prefer- 
ably where the test is conducted. 
Exhibit the bulls in pen lots 
with prizes offered by the asso- 
ciations which sponsor the test. 
In scoring the pens for place in 
the show, suggest that equal 
value be given to grade and 
average daily gain. All bulls 
completing the period should 
be exhibited and sold through 
the auction. 


An efficiency test of a sizable 
lot of young range bulls fol- 
lowed by an auction of all the 
animals should attract the in- 
terest of both breeders and 
commercial cattle operators. It 
should promote closer relation- 
ship between these two groups 
of producers. Finally, it should 
help to focus attention on ef- 
ficiency in beef production. 


For many years grade stand- 
ards for slaughter cattle and car- 
casses centered attention on a 
very high degree of finish. Con- 
sumer demand was stimulated 
for “Prime” and “Choice” grades 
on the theory that a thick cov- 
ering of fat was essential to 
quality in beef. More recently 
consumer food habits have 
changed decidedly, with the 
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average person desiring less fat 
of all kinds and more top qual- 
ity lean meat. The revised grade 
standards are an attempt to rec- 
ognize this change, but does the 
revision go far enough? 


Even under the revised grades, 
many retailers catering to fam- 
ily trade have repeatedly told 
the writer that the “Choice” 
grade carcass carries more fat 
than customers now desire. 
They insist that much of the fat 
must be trimmed from a 
“Choice” grade cut either by 
the retailer or the customer. 
They declare that “Top Good” 
to “Low Choice” is just right to 
meet the demand of most cus- 
tomers, providing the meat is 
tops for texture and marbling. 
This demand apparently holds 
for very discriminating buyers 
as well as for those seeking 
meat bargains. If this situation 
is generally true over the na- 
tion, the production of “Prime” 
and “Choice” grades, beyond 
narrows limits, represents a great 
economic waste to both pro- 
ducer and consumer. 


Perhaps one important reason 
for encouraging the discriminat- 
ing consumer to seek top grades 
of beef has been the fact that 
“Commercial” and ‘‘Good’’ 
grades so often represent ani- 
mals of inferior breeding, or 
cow beef and a product gener- 
ally of lower quality, irrespect- 
ive of degree of fat. Well-bred, 
naturally thick-fleshed cattle 
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represent a steadily increasing 
percentage of the total slaugh- 
ter. Beyond doubt this is an im- 
portant reason why an increas- 
ing number of consumers are 
finding best satisfaction from 
“Top Good” to “Low Choice” 
carcasses. Such animals, when 
properly fed, yield attractive 
carcasses with adequate fat cov- 
ering and fine-textured, well- 
marbled meat of excellent qual- 
ity. 

Economists tell us there is a 
definite trend in consumer de- 
mand for more animal proteins, 
vitamins, leafy vegetables, fruits 
and dairy products, and for less 
fats, oils and starchy foods. In 
this the consumer has the ap- 
proval of most of the medical 
and nutrition professors as well 
as the support of leaders in 
sports and feminine fashion. 


This general trend in consum- 
er demand is a boon to all cat- 
tle producers. Every experienced 
feeder knows that well-bred 
cattle can be brought to the 
“Top Good” to “Low Choice” 
grade at relatively low cost. The 
high cost and real financial 
risk come in fattening such ani- 
mals for the “Choice” and 
“Prime” grades. Perhaps the 
time is near at hand for the 
beef industry to take a new look 
at methods of fattening, market- 
ing and grading of cattle and 
beef, including a new appraisal 
of our show-string standards. 



































Vitamin D seen as aid in warding off attacks. 


Milk Fever 








Here’s 


a review of recent research... 


Condensed from Ohio Farm and Home Research 


J. W. Hibbs and W. D. Pounden 


ILK fever is a serious dis- 

ease of cattle typically as- 
sociated with the time of calv- 
ing and beginning of lactation. 
It is accompanied by sudden 
paralysis and gradual loss of 
consciousness, and usually re- 
sults in death if the animal is 
untreated. 


Authorities assume that no 
such disease as milk fever exist- 
ed two or three centuries ago. 
Apparently it became prevalent 
with the period when cows were 
selected and fed generously to 
increase milk production. But 
gradually, scientists have 
learned more about the nature 
‘of the disease and _ effective 
treatments have brought mor- 
tality down from 60 to 70 per- 
cent to less than | percent. 


Despite this reduction in mor- 
tality, there is still considerable 
hazard connected with a milk 
fever attack. These hazards 


form the basis for a need of 
some relatively simple method 
of preventing milk fever from 
occurring. For many years ex- 
perimental work has been in 
progress at the Ohio Station 
aimed at developing an effec- 
tive method of prevention. 

Research has led to a better 
understanding of milk fever 
and many of the earlier theor- 
ies, when viewed in retrospect, 
appear- unfounded. Some of 
them attracted wide attention 
at the time of their publica- 
tion, but gradually the false 
ones were eliminated. 

Two of these early treatments 
were the Schmidt udder infla- 
tion method and an intravenous 
injection of calcium boro-gluco- 
nate, both of which had merit 
and have contributed to present 
day knowledge. 


Use Vitamin D 
Vitamin D has long been as- 


Reprinted from Ohio Farm and Home News, Wooster, Ohio 
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sociated with the metabolism of 
calcium and phosphorus. It was 
this knowledge which first 
prompted its use as a possible 
milk fever preventive. At pre- 
sent vitamin D feeding is a re- 
liable means for warding off an 
attack. The procedure calls for 
feeding massive doses of vita- 
min D (30 million units per 
day) for from 5 to 7 days before 
the calf is born. Form of the 
vitamin D in this experiment 
was either oil concentrated ir- 
radiated ergosterol or type 142- 
F irradiated dry yeast. One of 
the problems involved in the 
success of this method of pre- 
vention is predicting the fresh- 
ening date so that vitamin D 
feeding can be properly timed. 
Parathyroid deficiency seems 
to come the closest of over 30 
theories advanced to date in ex- 
plaining the cause of milk fever. 
There is no definite proof, how- 
ever that parathyroid deficiency 
is basically the cause. 
According to this theory, the 
abnormally great decrease in 
blood calcium at freshening is 
caused by a deficiency of the 
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parathyroid glands. These 
glands, located in the neck near 
the thyroids, help regulate the 
distribution of calcium be- 
tween the bone and blood. The 
onset of a profuse secretion of 
milk causes a sudden withdraw- 
al of calcium from the blood to 
the milk. This loss is normally 
replaced through the blood 
calcium regulatory action of the 
parathyroids. When this regu- 
iation fails to take place rapidly 
enough, parturient paresis or 
milk fever may develop. 

One must bear in mind that 
the drain on blood calcium for 
production of colostrum is not 
the primary cause of milk fever. 
If this were true then every 
heavy milking cow would be 
subject to the disease. It is more 
likely that the cause is the in- 
ability of the blood calcium reg- 
ulatory mechanism to meet this 
sudden demand. Why it does 
not meet this demand remains 
yet to be discovered. Here lies 
a challenging phase for future 
research in milk fever. 

Only recently, experiments 
have shown just how much vita- 


MILK FEVER PREVENTION USING VITAMIN D 











Million Units Fed No. of Cows No. of Milk 
Per Day Fed* Fever Cases 

0 (control) 17 9 

10 10 1 

20 4 0 

30 10 0 





*All cows had previous milk fever histories. 
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min D to administer and over 
what period for effective milk 
fever prevention. Work done at 
the Ohio Station has indicated 
that by feeding the massive 
dosage mentioned, blood cal- 
cium and phosphorus levels 
maintain a higher than normal 
level through the critical period 
after calving. This affords pro- 
tection against milk fever and 
indicates that this method of 
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large doses of vitamin D during 
the short time needed for milk 
fever prevention. Prolonged 
feeding of vitamin D_ was 
shown to be definitely harmful 
to the cows. 

Plans are now being made to 
carry out some large scale ex- 
periments under practical herd 
conditions, and at the same time 
to work out a way of making 



























vitamin D available in suitable 
form for use by dairy men. The 
practical application of this 
method of milk fever preven- 
tion will hinge on the results of 
these experiments. 


prevention is physiologically 
sound. 

Work recently completed has 
shown that no harmful effects 
are likely to occur from feeding 





Sheepmen Warned About Vitamin A Deficiency 

Sheep producers should be on guard against vitamin A defic- 
iency in ewes due to lamb, says George A. Allen, Jr., sheep special- 
ist at VPI. 

Sheep normally store up a good supply of the vitamin from 
green pasture during the grazing season, but dry weather during 
the summer and fall has caused pastures to be very low in vitamin 
A. Symptoms of the deficiency are blindness, a watery discharge- 
from the eyes, or lambs that die shortly after birth. Green pasture, 
green, leafy legume hay, and yellow corn are the best sources of 
vitamin A. If high quality legume hay cannot be fed for about a 
month ahead of lambing, it would probably be wise to feed a 
vitamin A supplement. 

Ewes that lose weight during late pregnancy are subject to 
lambing paralysis. The ewes should receive 4 to ¥Y2 pound of 
grain and 4 pounds of legume hay a day starting a month before 
lambing. If ewes are on good winter pasture the amount of grain 
and hay can be reduced. 

All sheep should be treated during late fall to control the 
nodular worm. Drenching the entire flock with phenothiazine is 
the best means of control. Worm-free sheep not only have better 
health, but make better use of feed and are more profitable. 
Virginia Extension 
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Agricultural surpluses now are the pressing factors in “cost-price” 
squeeze. Here is a discussion of their background. . . 


Condensed from Wisconsin Alumnus 


Noble Clark, Associate Director, Wisconsin Experiment Station 


“This nation has a serious farm problem. It does not affect agriculture 
alone. . . . We have learned through sometimes bitter experience that when 
the farmer is in trouble, there is likely to be trouble ahead for everybody. . . . 
While farm income has been dropping, our total national income has actually 
increased. This disparity cannot continue in an economy such as ours. When 
the farmer can’t bay the products of industry, there are certain to be serious 





dislocations.” 


These words were used by Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson recently as Congress prepared to convene. 


He pointed out that 


the government has about $5 billions of taxpayers’ money invested in farm 
commodities, both in inventories and outstanding loans. 


MERICAWN agriculture 
knows how to expand pro- 
duction. We do not have the 
same confidence in our ability 
to maintain a stable demand, 
at fair prices, for what our farm- 
ers have to sell. Why must a 
Congress and Department of Ag- 
riculture give so large a portion 
of their time to price support 
programs, acreage restrictions, 
market quotas and similar ef- 
forts to stabilize the incomes of 
farmers? 
The problems involved are 
very complex. There is no short 
or simple explanation. Yet, cer- 


tain factors are particularly 
worthy of consideration. 


For at least 40 years Ameri- 
can farmers have, except in war- 
time, consistently produced 
more food crops and livestock 
and cotton than they were able 
to sell at prices they considered 
satisfactory. So far we have 
found no suitable way in peace- 
time to maintain an effective 
balance between our volume of 
farm production and the de- 
mand, whether here or abroad, 
for what our farmers want to 
sell. 

It is true that high birth rates 


Reprinted from Wisconsin Alumnus, Madison, Wisconsin 
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in the U. S. since the end of 
World War II give considerable 
encouragement that the demand 
for food will expand. But the 
offsetting factor is our increas- 
ing production. During the 
past 13 years our farm output 
has been going up at the aver- 
age rate of 2.3 per cent annually 
—half again as fast as our cur- 
rent rate of population increase. 


Continued Population 
Growth Not Certain 


Of course, if farm prices slip, 
production may also slow down 
a bit. My personal guess is that 
we probably will not continue 
to accelerate farm productivity 
at a steady rate of 2.3 per cent 
each year during the period 
ahead, especially if farmers con- 
tinue under the present econom- 
ic squeeze in which the prices 
of things they sell have fallen 
and prices of most of the things 
they buy have risen. But there 
is also the possibility, if not the 
likelihood, that our high post- 
war birth rates may not con- 
tinue. Birth rates have almost 
always gone up after previous 
wars, then have returned to the 
pre-war levels, or even lower. 

The foreign market in peace- 
time has in recent years ab- 
sorbed from seven to ten per 
cent of our American agricul- 
tural output, chiefly wheat, cot- 
ton, tobacco and certain animal 
products like lard. These ex- 
ports have had an economic sig- 
nificance much beyond what 
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the figures might imply. They 
have absorbed our “surplus,” 
and hence helped to maintain 
a stronger price for the much 
larger portion of our crops sold 
here at home. In wartime this 
foreign demand expands enor- 
mously, and we have no surplus 
problem. In peacetime there 
just do not seem to be markets 
abroad which will pay American 
prices for more than that seven 
to ten per cent of our annual 
output of crops and livestocks. 


We can use some of the so- 
called surplus to help those in 
distress and to win friends, as in 
gifts to the drouth-stricken 
Pakistani and to the hungry 
people of East Germany. But 
the total quantities in such 
gifts do not usually aggregate 
as much as the amount we have 
available after we have taken 
care of-our regular demand and 
sales here at home and abroad. 


This is not to say there are 
not millions abroad who are 
still hungry. Only a minority of 
the world’s people live in na- 
tions where adequate food sup- 
plies are consistently available. 
And the world’s population is 
increasing at the rate of about 
25 million additional persons 
annually. The better-fed nations 
have even more food today than 
pre-war, but the per capita con- 
sumption in most of the hungry 
nations is unfortunately less 
now than the inadequate quotas 
they had 15 years ago. 
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Foreign Countries Buy Farm 
Tools, Not Farm Products 
Many of us hoped that the 


post-war recovery in Europe and 
in other war-torn countries 
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The U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture recently released some 
figures which emphasize these 
difficulties. Our exports of farm 
products dropped 31 per cent 
during the year ending June 30, 
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abroad. 


They already are producing 
some of their food requirements, 
and can increase this produc- 
tion by certain improvements 
in their own farming—more ir- 
rigation or the use of more fer- 
tilizers, for example. But there 
is no way for them to get coal 


or steel or aluminum or com- 
electric 
generators or farm machinery 
except to buy these items from 
another country. Therefore they 
will buy these items abroad 
rather than import more food. 


mercial fertilizer or 
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value of these exports. 


Now, what does all this mean 
in terms of farm programs and 
policies? I have no panaceas— 
but I can list some public pro- 
grams that seem to me are wise 
and in the national interest. 


To begin with, the goal of 
these public programs must be 
made clear. Farm policy should 
be something more than polit- 
ical policy. No matter how im- 
portant it is for farmers to have 
economic justice, that need must 
always be kept in line with the 
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in the U. S. since the end of 
World War II give considerable 
encouragement that the demand 
for food will expand. But the 
offsetting factor is our increas- 
ine nroduction. During the 
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is also the possibility, if not the 
likelihood, that our high post- 
war birth rates may not con- 
tinue. Birth rates have almost 
always gone up after previous 
wars, then have returned to the 
pre-war levels, or even lower. 
The foreign market in peace- 
time has in recent years ab- 
sorbed from seven to ten per 
cent of our American agricul- 
tural output, chiefly wheat, cot- 
ton, tobacco and certain animal 
products like lard. These ex- 
ports have had an economic sig- 
nificance much beyond what 
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the figures might imply. They 
have absorbed our “surplus,” 
and hence helped to maintain 
a stronger price for the much 
larger portion of our crops sold 
here at home. In wartime this 


This is not to say there are 
not millions abroad who are 
still hungry. Only a minority of 
the world’s people live in na- 
tions where adequate food sup- 
plies are consistently available. 
And the world’s population is 
increasing at the rate of about 
25 million additional persons 
annually. The better-fed nations 
have even more food today than 
pre-war, but the per capita con- 
sumption in most of the hungry 
nations is unfortunately less 
now than the inadequate quotas 
they had 15 years ago. 
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Foreign Countries Buy Farm 
Tools, Not Farm Products 


Many of us hoped that the 
post-war recovery in Europe and 
in other war-torn countries 
would permit these countries to 
expand their purchases of food 
from abroad and thus improve 
the nutrition of their people. 
Certainly the total quantities of 
food available here in the U. S. 
for export are only a tiny frac- 
tion of the enormous quantity 
which would be necessary if 
world hunger were to be taken 
care of. But we are learning that 
the nations which need our 
food need many other things 
they cannot provide for them- 
selves: minerals, coal, petroleum, 
and complex industrial prod- 
ucts like aeroplanes, trucks, and 
farm machinery. 


These nations have very lim- 
ited foreign exchange with 
which to purchase goods from 
abroad. 


They already are producing 
some of their food requirements, 
and can increase this produc- 
tion by certain improvements 
in their own farming—more ir- 
rigation or the use of more fer- 
tilizers, for example. But there 
is no way for them to get coal 
or steel or aluminum or com- 
mercial fertilizer or electric 
generators or farm machinery 
except to buy these items from 
another country. Therefore they 
will buy these items abroad 
rather than import more food. 
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The U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture recently released some 
figures which emphasize these 
difficulties. Our exports of farm 
products dropped 31 per cent 
during the year ending June 30, 
1953. This drop was declared to 
be a major factor in the current 
farm economic slump here in 
the United States. 


By contrast with the falling 
off in agricultural exports, non- 
agricultural exports increased 
six per cent. Farm exports now 
aggregate only 19 per cent of 
our total sales abroad, whereas 
they were 26 per cent a year ago 
and even higher previous to 
that. Our sales abroad of the 
products of our farms are actu- 
ally less in dollars now than 25 
years ago, and you know a dol- 
lar will not purchase much 
more than half as much as it 
did then. Thus the physical 
volume of farm exports has de- 
creased even more than has the 
value of these exports. 


Now, what does all this mean 
in terms of farm programs and 
policies? I have no panaceas— 
but I can list some public pro- 
grams that seem to me are wise 
and in the national interest. 


To begin with, the goal of 
these public programs must be 
made clear. Farm policy should 
be something more than polit- 
ical policy. No matter how im- 
portant it is for farmers to have 
economic justice, that need must 
always be kept in line with the 
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long-term needs of the national 
economy. 
Farm Policy A Natural 
Resources Policy 

Farm policy is not simply a 
policy for the disposal of sur- 
pluses. That may be a current 
issue, but it is not the central 
or most important one. Instead 
I see farm policy as a national 
resources policy. Its first goal 
must be to make sure that this 
nation has a food production 
plant adequate to all of our 
normal needs, and with the re- 
serve strength to protect us in 
time of national emergency. 

Within this framework I sug- 
gest the following: 

Our government should do all 
that it reasonably can do to en- 
courage the sales abroad of our 
farm crops and livestock. We 
may find it increasingly diffi- 
cult to expand these exports, 
but we should make an effort if 
we can do no more than simply 
prevent further declines. 

The most effective way to ex- 
pand foreign sales is to lower 
our tariff rates and to purchase 
more goods from abroad. This 
will give our foreign customers 
the dollars with which to buy 
our American exports. 

Our government should like- 
wise continue to encourage ex- 
ports of non-agricultural prod- 
ucts. Such sales to foreign buy- 
ers mean increased payrolls in 
our urban American industries. 
These increased payrolls pro- 
vide increased demand for the 
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products of our farms—and at 
American prices. They also cre- 
ate more jobs and better eco- 
nomic opportunities for rural 
youth not needed in agricul- 
ture. 

Our government needs to 
continue its programs to help 
ill-nourished Americans have 
the food they need for health 
and full vigor. Medical exam- 
inations of draftees during the 
past decade have shown that 
too many of our boys and girls 
are not getting the milk and 
other dairy products, the vege- 
tables and fruit, the eggs and 
meat they require for normal 
growth and for the vigor they 
must have if they are to make 
the most of their inherent tal- 
ents. There are a lot of things 
our nation can do in this con- 
nection to improve the welfare 
of our own people. With all 
the good results which have fol- 
lowed the school lunch program, 
even today three out of four 
youngsters of school age are not 
getting milk in their school 
lunch. As long as this situation 
continues, it is a misnomer to 
say we have a milk surplus in 
the U. S. 

Ever since the first American 
census in 1790 there has been 
an almost continuous reduction 
in the proportion of people liv- 
ing on farms. Back in George 
Washington’s day nearly 90 per 
cent lived 6n the land, and 
worked long hours to raise 
enough for themselves and the 
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10 per cent in the urban com- 
munities. This ratio now is al- 
most reversed. Only about 15 
per cent live on farms and the 
percentage is steadily decreas- 
ing. 
10% of People May Be 
Enough on Farms 

With further mechanization 
it should be entirely possible for 
10 per cent of our people in 
commercial agriculture to raise 
all the crops and livestock our 
citizens need in peace times. 
Those persons who want to 
stay in agriculture inevitably 
face the challenge of being more 
efficient farmers than those who 
find farming relatively less prof- 
itable. This means more and 
better research to reduce costs 
of production, to prevent losses 
due to insects and diseases, to 
improve quality and to increase 
the output per farm worker. To 
do this will also require better 
education and more technical 
training for farm operators. 

Finally, our American surplus 
capacity is really not a very 
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large margin over and beyond 
what we are now consuming and 
selling. This extra capacity is 
one of the most valuable assets 
our nation has in terms of na- 
tional defense. We should be 
careful not to treat it as a han- 
dicap or a “bad” thing. On the 
contrary, it may make the dif- 
ference between misery and vic- 
tory if and when our people are 
compelled to go to war again. 

Our government should find 
a practical way to protect and 
maintain at least a portion of 
this “surplus” capacity, and do 
so in such manner as not to 
penalize American farmers by 
compelling them to sell their 
product at depressed prices in 
markets which do not need, for 
immediate consumption, quite 
all that has been produced. 

There are few, if any, more 
important tasks than this which 
now confronts our national ad- 
ministration and the Congress. 

We can all join in wishing 
them wisdom and success in this 
difficult assignment. 





Farm Marketing Takes More Work Than Production 


More workers are now engaged in the marketing of farm pro- 
ducts than in farm production itself, according to a recent U.S.D.A. 
report on marketing and transportation of farm products. 

Fewer and fewer workers have been needed over the past 2 
decades to produce food and fiber on U. S. farms. More and more 
people have been engaged in marketing farm produce, the report 


indicates. 


During the last 20 years, the number of workers in 
agriculture decreased by 10 to 15 percent. 


The number engaged 


in marketing may have increased by more than a third. 


Ohio State University 





Mushroom Farming 


It takes some doing to 
make good profits. . . . 


Condensed from the New England Homestead. 


Samuel Silverstein 


HE LAST USDA census 

shows that 60,000,000 
pounds of mushrooms were 
grown in the United States in 
one year. 


Michael Swider of Colchester, 
Conn., is doing his part in pro- 
viding mushrooms for public 
consumption. It has been only 
five years since Mr. Swider start- 
ed Michael’s Mushroom Farm. 
He now has three houses, each 
20 by 50 feet, and each having 
five tiers of growing beds on 
each side of a center walk run- 
ning the entire length of the 
houses. Altogether he has almost 
8,000 square feet of bed space. 
Not bad for five years work. 


Some people think there is a 
secret in raising mushrooms. 
Many have tried in a variety of 
ways, in cool, moist cellars, but 
with disappointing results. 
“There is no secret of raising 
mushrooms successfully,” says 
Mr. Swider. “It is the knowl- 
edge of many secrets that carries 
out this type of farming. 


fully.” The grower must know 
mushrooms and what they need. 

At Michael’s Mushroom 
Farm, the houses are made of 
cinder blocks; they have solid 
walls, no windows. It isn’t ab- 
solutely necessary for the houses 
to be dark and windowless, Mr. 
Swider points out. 

Mushrooms need plenty of 
fresh air plus an even cool tem- 
perature. For optimum growth, 
58 degrees F. is considered best. 
That is why mushrooms are 
many times grown in caves and 
mines where the temperature 
fluctuates but slightly from 
winter to summer, and where 
there is a natural circulation of 
fresh air. Since Mr. Swider had 
no caves or mines, he built 
houses that provide good grow- 
ing conditions for his mush- 
rooms. 

Mr. Swider’s mushroom beds 
are made of cypress wood which 
does not decay under prolonged 
moist conditions. The beds are 
filled with a 4 to 6 inch layer 
of compost of horse manure and 


Reprinted by permission from the New England Homestead, Springfield, Mass. 
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wheat straw. It is from this com- 
post that the mushrooms gather 
nutrients. 

But before the spawn—which 
is the seed of the mushroom 
prepared for propagation pur- 
poses—is planted in the compost, 
a pasteurizing process takes 
place. This pasteurizing process 
consists of subjecting the com- 
post in the beds to live steam at 
a temperature of 135 degrees F. 
for one to two days. The pur- 
pose of the pasteurization is to 
kill any weed seeds, insects, and 
fungi that may be present in the 
compost. The lack of facilities 
for pasteurizing compost is the 
main reason growing mush- 


rooms in cellars is difficult. 
The spore culture to be plant- 


ed is purchased from commer- 
cial spawn growers. Small pieces 
of the culture are broken off 
and planted 8 to 10 inches apart 
in the compost beds. If temper- 
ature and humidity are ideal, 
the planted spores will spread 
throughout the compost within 
two or three weeks and start 
coming to the surface. At this 
time one inch of good loamy 
soil is spread over the compost 
bed. Ten to twelve days later, 
the mushrooms are ready to pick 
for market. 

“Mushrooms are not picked 
according to size,” Mr. Swider 
says. “Their size isn’t considered. 
Mushrooms are picked half a 
day before the mushroom opens 
up and exposes its gills. Some 
may be large and sometimes 
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many are small, depending on 
the growing conditions.” When 
harvested in this manner, the 
mushrooms reach the public in 
the best possible conditions. 
When the mushrooms are 
picked, roots on the butts are 
cut off, then the mushrooms are 
sorted as to size and quality and 
packed in one-pint containers 
and three-pound containers. 

Mushrooms seem to grow in 
two-week cycles, according to 
Mr. Swider’s observations. After 
the first crop is harvested, an- 
other crop appears from the 
same spores within two weeks. 
And this series of mush room 
crops continues from the first 
planting for nearly two months; 
each crop decreases in number 
but not in size until the original 
planting has depleted itself. 
Then another planting of spores 
is in order. The first planting 
takes place early in September 
and mushrooms are harvested 
at the Michael’s Mushroom 
Farm until July when the tem- 
perature gets too warm for op- 
timum mushroom growth. 

Mr. Swider averages 1.7 lbs. 
of mushrooms for every square 
foot of bed space. If his average 
dropped below 1.5 pounds per 
square foot, his business would 
operate at a loss. Constant at- 
tention and skilled operations, 
he says, are needed to produce 
good crops. He says he must al- 
ways be on the guard for fun- 
gous diseases, mites and mush- 
room flies. “A crop can be lost 
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overnight,” Mr. Swider com- 


ments. 


Mr. Swider believes that there 
are many housewives who have 
not as yét discovered the value 
of mushrooms as a good food. 
For a long time, mushrooms had 
been regarded as a luxury. Thir- 
ty-five years ago, one pound 
sold for $1.50. During the first 
World War the price of mush- 
rooms was still a dollar a pound. 
Now the prices have come down 
as low as 49 cents a pound, even 
though the cost of production 
has gone up. Improved methods 
have brought the price down to 
a point where it is economical 
to buy mushrooms as an every- 
day food. Research in penicillin 
during the war revealed that 
the food value of mushrooms 
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is much higher than it was for- 
merly believed. 

To those who think mush- 
rooms have little nutritional 
value, Mr. Swider quotes scien- 
tific tests that show the protein 
value of mushrooms. The adapt- 
ability of the mushroom to 
blend with other foods makes 
them a good choice for the 
kitchen. Mushrooms can _ be 
boiled or fried and they need 
only to be washed before being 
ready for the stove. The most 
popular of the canned soups in 
this country is cream of mush- 
room soup. 

Growing mushrooms is really 
a full-time job, says Mr. Swider, 
who earns his entire income for 
his family from raising them. 
“It takes all my time to carry out 
all the work involved.” 





TCA Won't Remain In Soil 


Will the powerful new chemicals used to control weeds or 
insects on our agricultural crops stay over in the soil and cause 
later damage? That question has bothered agricultural research- 
ers with every new chemical tried. 

University of Wisconsin researchers now report encouraging 
experimental results for one of these chemicals. They say that 
TCA, a material now being used for weed control in row crops, 
does not remain in the soil to kill plants the next year. 

Horticulturists T. W. Tibbits and L. G. Holm carried out the 
experiments. They say muck and silt plots which had been spray- 
ed with 60 pounds of TCA per acre (30 pounds in 1950 and 30 more 
in 1951) did not contain enough weedkiller to harm the growth of 
snapbeans. Snapbeans are very sensitive to TCA, and they show 
clearly defined symptoms when as little as one or two pounds of 
the material is present in an acre of soil. The 30 pound applica- 
tion is much heavier than would normally be used. 

Wisconsin Extension 











FARM DEALERS ARE LEARNING . 








Condensed from Printer’s Ink. 


Owen Ellis 


“You've got to start with the 
kids, if you're ever going 
to sell anything to farmers,” is 
the way a branch manager of 
an implement company put it 
the other day. 

Then he went on to tell of 
an inquiry received last week. 
The coupon had been signed by 
a farmer living not more than 
40 miles from the branch. The 
weather that day was ideal, so 
the branch manager thought he 
would go out and make a call. 

En route he picked up a deal- 
er in whose trading territory the 
inquiring farmer lived. .When 
they arrived at the farm, they 
visited with their prospect and 
gave him both barrels in an ef- 
fort to get the order. But there 
was no chance of closing. 


Clear It With Johnny 
Finally the farmer told them 


Reprinted by permission from Printer’s Ink, 


that he would buy their tractor 
if it was all right with his son. 
When they learned that the boy 
was in grade school, they 
thought they had a pushover. 
But after a half-hour visit with 
the youngster they were not able 
to convince him that they had 
the tractor for this farm. 


Once more they went back to 
the father and went over the 
arguments, but he still said no 
dice. He explained that his son 
was already his unofficial part- 
ner and would be taking over 
operation of the farm in anoth- 
er 10 years. Already the father 
was relying on the boy’s judg- 
ment. 

“Funny thing, that kid knew 
more about tractors than my 
dealer,” he said. “He proved to 
us that he had been studying 
tractors. If we had been direct- 
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ing our advertising and selling 
effort on that boy, we would 
have got the business.” 


New Buying Influence 


One of the most common 
complaints among advertising 
men is the number of curiosity 
seekers who sign coupons. | 
am reminded of the president 
of a big mail-order house that 
ran some advertisements in a 
farm publication featuring a 
fertilizer spreader. An inquiry 
came in from a prospect, and 
the head of the company called 
on the farmer to make a sale. 
But more than anything else 
he wanted to get a good farm 
interview to see what he could 
learn about developments. 


Arriving at the farm, he 
learned that the inquiry had 
been sent in by a son who was 
studying agriculture in school. 
When the mail-order president 
talked with the parents, he soon 
made a sale. The boy’s father 
said: “My son has_ been study- 
ing this catalog and reading 
everything he can about soil 
building. If he’s that interest- 
ed in building up our farm, I’m 
going to buy one of your ma- 
chines to encourage him. He’s 
going to own this place some 
day.” 

But that isn’t the end of the 
story. A neighboring farm boy 
was taking the same course in 
school, and these two boys had 
been studying together. A mile 
or so up the road another in- 
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terview with the other boy’s 
father, and the second fertiliz- 
er spreader was sold in one day. 
Maybe that doesn’t sound like 
very much, but we were in a 
depression at that time. 


Youngsters at Farm Shows 


Go to a state fair and visit 
the farm equipment exhibits. 
You will find more farm boys 
than adults in attendance. Who 
is it you see sitting on the dem- 
onstration tractors? It’s invari- 
ably a farm boy. The equipment 
folks like to have youngsters 
demonstrate their machines, 
just to show how easy they are 
to operate. 

Farm leaders recognize today 
that it wasn’t the hard work 
that drove so many farm boys 
from the open country to the 
cities. Looking back, they real- 
ize that many farm youngsters 
worked until they were through 
high school without getting a 
regular wage or any financial 
interest in the farm. A hired 
man, working next to the farm- 
er’s son, might be paid as much 
as the assistant cashier of the 
bank in town, but the farmer's 
son was doing well if he got 
pocket money on Saturday 
night. 

Too often, by the time he was 
ready to go to college, he had 
saved no money, and his par- 
ents hadn’t set anything aside 
for college. The result was 
either he didn’t go to college, or 
he had to work harder than the 
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average student to 
school. 


But things are changing. 
There has been a great wave of 
farm partnerships between 
father and son or sons. 


Boys Share the Profits 


Many farm boys have rented a 
neighboring 40 or 80 where they 
have produced a cash crop of 
corn, soybeans or alfalfa. It’s 
quite common for father to 
agree to share a certain part of 
the profits on a farm with sons 
who are still in school. Obvious- 
ly such farm boys are anxious a- 
bout expenditures for manu- 
factured products. They read or 
listen to advertisements about 
the machinery they use or the 
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fertilizer or work clothing, auto- 
mobiles and the many other 
things it takes to make a farm 
good. 

Go to a state fair or almost 
any farm show and you'll see 


farm boys demonstrating the 
proper way to roof a building 
or to eradicate weeds. To do 
these things, they’ve got to learn 
about manufactured products 
available for farm use. 

Not long ago, an 18-year-old 
farm boy brought a group of 
people to my home. He had 
been driving a _ considerable 
distance. About the first thing 
he wanted to know was where 
he could find a service station 
that sells a certain brand of mo- 
tor oil. Try as I would, I could 
not get him to patronize my 
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service station friend just two 
blocks away. We got in his car 
and drove about a mile, waited 
a half hour until the oil had 
been changed and then went 
back home. That boy had been 
so thoroughly sold by adver- 
tising on the value of this cer- 
tain oil that he would have no 
other. 


Some of the insurance com- 
panies are finding it very ef- 
fective to direct their advertis- 
ing to farm youth. They know 
that parents read with great in- 
terest the advertisements about 
farm youth and how to pass 
property along to them. So the 
makers of automobiles often 
show a farm boy in their ads. 
They have been trying to do a 
powerful job of selling farm 
safety and have learned that one 
successful way is through farm 
youth. One youngster alone 
turned up 100 hazards on his 
family’s farm that had been cor- 
rected because he had become 
interested. 


Willing to Pioneer 


It is the farm boy who pre- 
pares his livestock for market. 
He buys feed, and often he sets 
the example for his dad to fol- 
low. Because of his energy, it 
is the farm boy who is usually 
most willing to try a new ex- 
periment whether it be with a 
manufactured product or in 
handling a crop. 

Advertising that compliments 
farm youth is effective. I know 
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of an insurance company that 
sends a hundred farm youth 
leaders to a farm meeting each 
year. Almost all of our livestock 
shows are built around farm 
youth. 


If the truth was known, I be- 
lieve it would develop that 
farm youth are thorough read- 
ers of farm magazines and agri- 
cultural extension leaflets and 
folders. And I believe it would 
show that farm youth give’ the 
greatest listenership to educa- 
tional radio programs. There 
isn’t any doubt that farm youth 
take the adults to farm meet- 
ings and on shopping trips. 

The airplane is becoming ac- 
cepted as a farm machine, and 
I don’t think it would be too 
difficult to prove that farm 
youth showed the way. Today 
the adding machine is a farm 
machine because farm youth 
learned about such equipment 
in school. Our newest fertilizers 
and the most modern farm ma- 
chines, as well as _ pest-killing 
sprays and high-producing herds 
all gained the interest of farm 
boys and girls. In many instanc- 
es, the tests were made by farm 
boys themselves. Later dad fol- 
lowed suit and adopted this or 
that idea. 


Youth Sets the Pace 


Go to almost any farm in the 
Midwest and you will find gad- 
gets built in the machine shop 
by farm boys who have cut, 
welded, lathed and pounded to- 
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gether such items. Where the 
father had electricity brought to 
the farm for lights and a water 
pump, the son figures out doz- 
ens of other uses for such pow- 
er. If farmers are among the 


- best traveled part of our popu- 


lation, certainly farm youth 
must be credited with part of 
the honor. After all, they do 
get around and travel in con- 
nection with their school af- 
fairs, 4-H and FFA activities, 
farm shows, athletic events and 
so on. Consequently, they en- 
courage their parents to get out 
on the open road. 


It’s A Parade 


If you sell vacation trips by 
advertising, get farm youth into 
the picture. If you sell tractors, 
put your accent on farm youth 
because these boys are an im- 
portant factor today and will be 
more important in the future. 
If you" sell modern homes to 
farm people, show in your ad- 
vertising what such advantages 
mean to farm youth. There’s 
nothing I know in this business 
of advertising or selling to 
match the enthusiasm of farm 
youth. If our advertising is not 
talking to an audience, but 
rather to a parade, let’s be sure 
that the youngsters in the par- 
ade hear our message. 


* * * 


When cows are bred as 
early as 35 days after 
calving, only about one of 
three settles the first time. 





Enthusiastic Friends Complete a 


4-H Building Program 


Condensed from National 4-H News 


Harold B. 


N LESS than a month over 
400 enthusiastic friends of 
4-H Club work in LeSueur 
county, Minnesota, practically 
completed a 4-H building pro- 
gram, once planned to take five 
years. 


When the county fair opened 
last August 10, fair-goers were 
greeted by a new 4-H cattle 
barn, 70’ x 160’; a lunchroom 
addition 22’ x 70’ to the old 
4-H Club building; new con- 
crete floors in the old 4-H barn; 
and repairs on other buildings. 


Work on the huge barn and 
other improvements started 
in mid-July. The first rafter 
on the barn went up at 11:00 
a. m. Friday, July 31. By fair- 
time, a little over a week later, 
the building was practically 
completed. 

Planning for this united com- 
munity effort started only a few 
months ago. Then County A- 
gent Donald MHasbargen sug- 
gested that 4-H friends plan all 
the improvements needed in 4- 


Swanson 


H Club facilities at the county 
fair in the next five years. 

After the committee made its 
recommendations, members a- 
greed to start and complete the 
project in a few weeks instead 
of years. Practically every farm 
group plus. business groups 
from LeCenter and LeSueur, 
public officials, and other 4-H 
friends joined in the effort, con- 
tributing labor and some ma- 
terials with a will that amazed 
officials. 

Mr. Hasbargen estimates ‘that 
about 400 citizens have worked 
on the building. One day 52 
men were working on the barn 
alone, and another eight on 
other buildings. 

During a two-week period an 
average of 25 volunteer work- 
ers were on the job each day. 
The. volunteer crew alone, 
moved 100 tons of building ma- 
terial. 

4-H leaders served lunch each 
noon so workers could keep on 
the job steadily. Others contri- 
buted food for the workers. Mr. 
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Hasbargen estimates that the 
building will cost $7,000 com- 
pared to $17,000-$18,000 if con- 
struction were contracted. 

Money for the improvements 
will come from a one quarter 
mill levy by the county com- 
missioners, donations by 4H 
Club members, and profits from 
special events. 
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The County 4-H Federation 
has contributed $700 to the pro- 
ject. 44H Clubs in the county 


plan to raise $2.50 for each of 
the 450 members. A special 
dance netted over $1,000, and 
many other projects have been 
planned to meet the cost of this 
public building. 





Tips for Beginning Farmers 

W. L. Calvert, a Minnesota credit specialist, gave these tips 
to young beginning farmers: “Before you buy or lease, estimate 
carefully your income and expenses—and don’t be optimistic about 
weather and prices. Remember, there are bound to be occasional 
poor years and you need to be prepared to endure at least one 
poor crop year.” 

“Don’t buy a farm until you have seen it perform under both 
dry and wet conditions. It may look much different in a wet 
year than it looked in a dry one. If you can buy a farm you’ve 
been brought up on or near, you have a big advantage—then you 
usually know what you're getting.” 

“Rent instead of buying—this includes both land and machin- 
ery. By renting, you can conserve capital for necessary invest- 
ments and build up your operation with a minimum of capital.” 

“Carry enough life insurance to cover present debts and at 
least half of the amount you may owe on the farm itself. Also 
needed are enough fire and tornado insurance. Even more neces- 
sary may be adequate liability insurance for autos, trucks and 
the general farm operation,” he said. 

University of Minnesota 





Clover In Bermuda Grass Equal to Applied Nitrogen—Clover 
growing in combination with Coastal Bermuda grass produced in 
a recent experiment as much forage as was obtained when Coastal 
Bermuda was grown without a legume but with 100 pounds of 
applied nitrogen. Louisiana white, Dixie crimson, and subterranean 


clovers all equaled the nitrogen application in effect. On the 
other hand, big trefoil in combination with Coastal Bermuda 
grass produced between 600 and 800 pounds less forage than the 
Bermuda grass alone with 100 pounds of applied nitrogen. 





How Herd Management’ 


Influences Annual Fat Yields 


Good inheritance is not enough 
to maintain profitable dairy production . . . 


Condensed from The Ayrshire Digest 
Richard C. Foley, Universiry of MASSACHUSETTS 


AIRY farmers are well evaluating various environmen- 


aware of the fact that man- 
agement practices have an im- 
portant influence upon their 
annual herd averages for milk 
and butterfat production and 
upon the records of the indi- 
vidual cows as well. 


Research workers, students of 
breeding, bull committees re- 
sponsible for the selection of 
sires for use in artificial breed- 
ing units, and many others are 
constantly faced with the prob- 
lem of trying to evaluate the 
relative influence of environ- 
ment and heredity in the milk 
and butterfat yields of a group 
of daughters of a given sire. 
The need for some method of 
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tal influences has become more 
urgent with the adoption of arti- 
ficial breeding by great numbers 
of commercial dairymen and by 
breeders of registered dairy 
cattle. 

A study of N. B. Bayley and 
E. E. Heizer of the University 
of Wisconsin conducted between 
September 1947 and May 1949 
has provided some excellent 
data on this subject, and with 
their kind permission the author 
has drawn freely from their de- 
tailed information to develop 
the tables found in this article. 

A list of all the environmental 
factors which might influence 
milk and fat yields and butterfat 


Ayrshire Digest, Brandon, Vermont 
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test would total more than 30 
items. Some of these factors 
have been studied in detail by 
a number of investigators and 
their influence can be measured 
with considerable accuracy. For 
example, most of the breeds 
have developed conversion fac- 
tors for age, number of times 
milked daily, and length of 
record and these factors are al- 
ready in use among research 
workers and some breeders. 
Considerable data have also 
been accumulated relative to 
the effect of the month of fresh- 
ening upon the subsequent pro- 
duction record. 

The author has found Bayley 
and Heizer’s data particularly 


helpful in getting across to stu- 
dents and to dairy farmers the 
importance of certain herd man- 


agement practices. All of these 
figures were derived from an in- 
tensive study of just under 1000 
cows in 47 Wisconsin Holstein 
herds which had been tested 
continuously for an average of 
16 years. All cows were milked 


Table I. 
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twice daily and actual records 
for the first 305 days of lactation 
were used. 

The five factors which will be 
considered in this discussion 
are: size of herd, length of dry 
period, condition at freshening, 
days with calf during lactation, 
pounds of total digestible nutri- 
ents consumed daily during the 
barn feeding season per 1000 
pounds of body weight. 

In order to emphasize the im- 
portance of each factor in terms 
of its effect upon annual butter- 
fat production, Bayley and Hei- 
zer expressed their results in 
terms of gains or losses above 
or below a standard base of 350 
pounds of butterfat. 

As would be expected, there 
was considerable variation 
among the 47 herds studied in 
their management practices and 
Table I presents for certain se- 
lected characteristics the ranges 
and averages. The annual aver- 
age yield for all herds was 11,402 
pounds of milk testing 3.6 per 
cent butterfat and 413 pounds 


General Data on the Herds 








Range Average 





No. of years on continuous testing 
No. milking cows in the herd 


Milk production per cow (first 305 days) (Ibs.) 


Total butterfat per cow (Ibs.) 
Butterfat test (%) 

Age at first freshening (mos.) 

Age at calving for last lactation (mos.) 
Days with calf during lactation 
Length of dry period (wks.) 


Pounds TDN daily per 1000# body weight 


3 86939 16 

12- 165 61 
4569-19857 11402 
160- 740 413 
2.6 6.0 3.6 
17- 44 28 
21- 163 56 

0O- 283 178 

0 30 9 

12- 27 17 
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of fat. The heifers freshened at 
2 years and 4 months on the 
average, carried calves for ap- 
proximately 6 months while 
milking and were dry for 9 
weeks. The average daily in- 
take of total digestible nutrients 
was 17 pounds per 1000 pounds 
of body weight. 


1. Sizz OF HERD.—The data in 
Table II will not come as a sur- 
prise to many good small herd 
owners who have realized all 
along that the personal and in- 
dividual attention they are able 
to give their cows is a major as- 
set which has helped to offset 
the greater labor efficiency of 
some larger herds with which 
they were in competition. On 
the other hand, as one quick- 
witted, large herd owner pointed 
out in a meeting, these data in- 
dicate that the cows sold from 
larger herds into these small 
herds may well perform at a 
higher level in their new 
environment. 


In small herds of 12-15 cows 
Table II shows that one may 
expect a gain of 40 pounds of 
butterfat at the 350 pound level 
as a result of small size of herd. 
On the other hand, in large 
herds of 70 cows or more the 
loss of production at the same 
level may exceed 20 pounds of 
fat. 
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Table Il, Size of Herd 


Butterfat 











No. of Cows (Lbs.) 

12—15 +39 
20—30 +20 
50—60 ~~ 6 
Over 70 —24 








2. LENGTH OF DRY PERIOD.—A 
normal dry period of 6 to 8 
weeks is recommended in text- 
books and extension bulletins 
for dairy cows and most dairy 
farmers intend to provide their 
cows with such a rest period, 
but many farmers who have 
checked back on their herd rec- 
ords at the end of the year have 
been surprised to find that many 
of the cows were dry for sub- 
stantially longer or shorter peri- 
ods. As shown in Table III, a 
dry period of 11 weeks may re- 
sult in a slightly higher record 
though there is no financial ad- 
vantage in a longer dry period. 
Failure to provide for a dry 
period of at least four weeks will 
result in a substantial loss of 
milk and butterfat production 
during the following lactation. 
This factor is extremely import- 
ant and should receive more at- 
tention than it does in most 
herds. 


Table Ul, Length of Dry Period 











Length Butterfat 
(Wks.) (Lbs.) 
1 only —29 
4 weeks —1 
11 weeks +10 
Over 11 No advantage 
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3. CONDITION AT FRESHENING. 
—In this study, condition was 
rated as ‘excellent,’ ‘good,’ ‘fair,’ 
and ‘poor.’ In the case of heif- 
ers, those rated ‘excellent’ were 
well grown out and moderately 
fat as revealed by the covering 
over shoulders and ribs. The 
‘good’ heifers showed moderate 
development with some ‘hooki- 
ness.’ The ‘fair’ heifers were 
thin and sometimes underde- 
veloped. The ‘poor’ heifers 
were scrawny, undernourished 


and tight-hided. Table IV illus- 
trates very clearly the import- 
ance of feeding heifers due to 
calve for the first time a ration 
which is liberal enough to pro- 
vide a moderate covering of fat. 


As test cow feeders have 
known for a long time, a back- 
log of fat for the heifer or cow 
to draw upon is necessary in the 
early stages of lactation if the 
maximum level of daily milk 
production of which the animal 
is genetically capable is to be 
reached. At this time the out- 
put of total digestible nutrients 
in the milk exceeds the intake 
in the feed in both the cow and 
the heifer, but the heifer must 
be brought up to full feed more 
carefully than the cow, and in 
addition, she requires addition- 
al nutrients for growth as com- 
pared with older cows. 


First calf heifers freshening in 
‘fair’ to ‘good’ condition may, 
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therefore, be penalized 15 to 
20 pounds: or more on their 
records whereas heifers freshen- 
ing in ‘good’ to ‘excellent’ con- 
dition may pick up an addi- 
tional 20 pounds of fat at the 
350# level. 


Table IV, Condition at Freshening 








HEIFERS COWS 
Condition Fat Fat 


Rating Lbs. Lbs. 


Excellent +18 +11 
Good —17 — 1 
Fair —17 —18 











4. DAYS WITH CALF DURING 
LACTATION.—A normal calving 
interval of 12.5 to 13 months 
will permit the completion of a 
805-day record and allow a dry 
period of 60 days with a few 
days to spare. Since the aver- 
age gestation period in cattle 
is 280 days, a cow which con- 
ceives 85 to 115 days after par- 
turition will calve again at 12.5 
to 13 months and will have car- 
ried her calf for 190 to 220 days 
while milking. 

As shown in Table V, gesta- 
tion has very little effect upon 
production under these circum- 
stances. However, breeding 
cows too soon after calving will 
adversely affect the normal lac- 
tation curve and annual fat 
yields. On the other hand, de- 
layed breeding so that the calf 
is carried for less than 150 days 
during lactation will result in 
substantial increases in the milk 
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and butterfat yields of that lac- 
tation period. This can prob- 
ably be attributed largely to the 
interaction of the various hor- 
mones concerned with lactation 
and gestation. 


Several investigators have 
pointed out that marked chang- 
es in the endocrine balance oc- 
cur at approximately the end of 
the fifth month of gestation. 
Following these changes, the lac- 
tation curve drops rather sharp- 
ly. Thus when the fifth month 
of gestation comes relatively 
early in the lactation period, the 
record is lower. Conversely, de- 
layed breeding postpones this 
change in hormone relation- 
ships until a larger portion of 
the usual 305-day lactation peri- 
od has been completed. 

Many dairymen are breeding 
their cows too soon after fresh- 
ening, believing that this prac- 
tice will result in higher herd 
averages. Actually it may lower 
milk and butterfat production 
in the herd. This must not be 
interpreted as a recommenda- 
tion for late breeding; rather it 
means rebreeding at 60 to 80 
days rather than 40 to 60 days 
as is often encountered. 


Table V, Days in Calf While Milking 


Carried Fat 
Calf (Lbs.) 

50 days or less +27 
50—150 days +10 
Over 250 days —13 
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5. TOTAL DIGEsTIBLE NUTRI- 
ENTS DAILY PER 1000 POUNDS LIVE 
WEIGHT.—It is, of course, obvi- 
ous that cows which are under- 
fed will not do as well as they 
are gentically capable of doing 
and conversely that normal, 
healthy cows which are fed lib- 
erally under test cow condi- 
tions have every opportunity to 
produce up to the limits of 
their inheritance. According to 
Morrison’s feeding standards, a 
1000 - pound cow giving 30 
pounds of 4 per cent milk 
requires approximately 17.0 
pounds of total digestible nutri- 
ents daily and, as shown in 
Table VI at normal levels of 
feeding, milk production is like- 
wise ‘normal.’ However, cows 
which are underfed (12.5—13.0# 
of TDN) are unable to produce 
up to their inherited level. Cows 
fed liberally, on the other hand, 
may raise their annual fat yield 
far above the average of cows 
in general or even of cows in 
herds which are fed normal 
rations. 


While the figures in Table VI 
perhaps reveal nothing new, 
they do provide a quantitative 
measure of the value of good 


feeding practices and illustrate 
the importance of feeding good 
cows liberally. By the same 
taken the low producers should 
be culled promptly. 
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Table Vi, Total Digistible Nutrients Daily 

Per 1000 Lbs. Live Weight 

TDN 

Daily Fat 

Lbs. Lbs. 
12.5—13.0# —69 
16.5—17.0# 0 
19.8—21.4# +60 
24.0—25.0# +138 





Underfed 
Normal 
Liberal ration 
Heavy ration 








To illustrate what might hap- 
pen in a given herd under vari- 
ous levels of feeding and man- 
agement, the author has taken 
Bayley and Heizer’s data and 
arranged them under three dif- 
ferent levels of herd manage- 
ment in Table VII. In the ex- 
ample of inferior management, 
a large herd was assumed, with 
a dry period for individual cows 
of only one week, with the 
cows and heifers freshening in 
only ‘fair’ condition and with 
all animals bred back at 50 
days or less. Finally, this herd 
was assumed to be underfed 
with a minimum T.D.N. allow- 
ance per 1000# live weight. 


In the example of normal 
management, the herd averaged 
30 cows which were given a dry 
period of 60 days and freshened 
in ‘good’ to ‘excellent’ condi- 
tion. They carried calf while 
milking 190-220 days and were 
fed a liberal but not a heavy 
ration. In the example of su- 
perior management, the herd 
was small—about 15 cows. The 
dry period lasted 10 weeks and 
the animals all freshened in ‘ex- 
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cellent’ condition. The rebreed- 
ing was delayed and they were 
fed a maximum ration without 
regard to economy of feed. 


As will be noted at the bot- 
tom of Table VII, under such 
conditions the inferior herd 
was penalized approximately 
150 pounds of fat to lower the 
350-pound basic level of annual 
butterfat production to approx- 
imately 200 pounds. The herd 
under normal management 
gained 68 pounds over the as- 
sumed 350# level to reach 418 
pounds of fat. Finally, the herd 
under the very best of environ- 
mental conditions and manage- 
ment picked up gains totaling 
226 pounds of fat to reach a 
theoretical herd average of 576 
pounds. 


Table VH, Theoretical Maximum Effects 
of Superior and Inferior Management 
Practices on Annual Fat Yields 








Management 
Practice 


1. Herd Size 
2. Dry Period 
3. Condition 
4. Carried Calf 
5. T.D.N. 


Inferior Normal Superior 
—24 0 +39 
--29 +8 +10 
—18 0 +11 
—12 0 +28 
—69 +60 +138 








—152 
350 


+68 
350 


+226 


Basic Prod. Level 350 





Herd Average 198 418 576 








In conclusion then, these data 
illustrate in simple figures the 
importance of good herd man- 


agement practices. Large in- 
dividual records and high herd 
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averages are not the result of studies his cows, treats them as 
luck and good genes alone but individuals, keeps accurate rec- 
reflect the day to day attention ords and uses them to raise the 
to the many details of feeding level of milk and butterfat pro- 
and management which fall to duction year after year. 

the lot of the herdsman who 





Sugar Baits Show Promise for Controlling Flies 


Mixtures of sugar and organic phosphate insecticides that can 
be shaken like salt onto the floors of livestock buildings are show- 
ing great promise as a method of controlling flies resistant to 
such chlorinated hydrocarbon insecticides as DDT, report U.S. 
Department of Agriculture entomologists. 


Three phosphate insecticides—malathion, diazinon, and a dial- 
kyl phosphate material—were tested at the Orlando, Fla., laboratory 
of USDA’s Agricultural Research Service during 1953, and all of 
them proved effective in controlling DDT-resistant flies. Used 
in dairy barns and poultry houses, the three chemicals reduced 


resistant fly populations by 90 per cent or more within four hours 
after application. 


The three phosphates appear to be well-suited for farm use 
against resistant flies because they are not only the best fly-killers 
of several chemicals tested, but have relatively low toxicity to live- 
stock and humans. 


In practical tests in dairy barns in the Orlando area, the De- 
partment entomologists got excellent control of flies by apply- 
ing the dry bait at the rate of 100 grams (about 3.5 ounces) in each 
building. They found it necessary to treat five times a week for 
2 or 3 weeks to reduce fly populations to a low level in locations 
where the pests could breed readily. The daily treatments were 
accomplished in a few minutes with a pint jar fitted with a per- 
forated lid and filled with the sugar-insecticide mixture. Enough 
insecticide for the entire fly season would cost less than a single 
residual spray treatment of a typical dairy unit. 


In most cases, the dry sugar baits proved more effective than 
the liquid insecticide baits that were announced by USDA entom- 
ologists about a year ago and which are now being used in some 
areas of the United States. 


New Mexico Extension 





WEIGH LITTERS AT 21 DAYS 


Instead of checking pig weights at the conventional 
56 days, use a weigh day with basic facts . . . 


Condensed from the Breeder’s Gazette 


Prof. Malcolm H. Kerr 


UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 


HOULDN’T we try and get 

as true a picture of the in- 

herent ability of the sow as a 

milk producer and mother as it 
is possible to do? 

By weighing the suckling lit- 
ter at 2] days of age instead of 
56 days of age, you would be 
doing just that. Certainly the 
sows which are careful mothers 
and good milk producers have 
shown their true colors by that 
time. 

Granted that you may have 
started creep-feeding sugar- 
coated pellets or milk substi- 
tutes at 5 to 7 days of age, the 
total consumption of these feeds 
is very small before a 21-day 
weight would be taken. 

Some will raise the objection 
that this is too early, because 
occasionally sows go off feed or 
have milk fever and pigs do not 
get off to a good start. But if a 


sow does this it is the feeder’s 
fault; management is to blame, 
not the breeding of the sow. 

I think we all realize that 
many of these excessive 56-day 
weaning weights are the result 
of some system of so-called 
forced feeding—such as sugar- 
coated pellets, milk substitutes 
or just plain whole milk. I know 
a breeder who fed whole Guern- 
sey milk and a mash or gruel 
to his pigs from the time they 
would eat and/or drink until 
weaning. He averaged over 50 
pounds per pig at 56 days of age 
with a large litter. He kept 
right on forcing these pigs un- 
til they weighed over 200 
pounds, and then sold many of 
them for breeding purposes. He 
was capitalizing on exceptional 
weaning records. The prices he 
asked and received were a trifle 
exorbitant. The experience of 


Reprinted by permission from Breeder’s Gazette, Spencer, Indiana 
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most purchasers of these animals 
was very discouraging. They had 
not bought proven breeding 
ability, even though a record 
had been established. 

A 21-day weight would elim- 
inate many, if not all, of these 
unfortunate experiences. In set- 
ting up a 20-day weight we are 
not just picking an age weight 
day without any background of 
experience. Most of our experi- 
ment stations have been record- 
ing a 21-day weight for years. 
This date was used because we 
knew from experience and re- 
search that a sow reached her 
maximum milk producing abil- 
ity about 21 days after farrow- 
ing. She maintains this maxi- 
mum for a brief time and then 
gradually drops off in her milk- 
producing ability. 


So, in setting up a Pro- 
duction Registry goal, why not 
use a weight day for which we 
already have some basic figures 
and facts, rather than use a 28- 
or 35-day period for which we 
have very few basic figures 
covering a large number of lit- 
ters and breeds? 


If we want to make a change 
now, as many breeders feel we 
should, let us use facts and data 
which we now have, but keep 
ever alert to changes for the 
better which may be available in 
the future. The setting up of 
standards for breeds based upon 
a 2l-day weight*needs to be 
looked over by a capable com- 
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mittee of swine men. As a guide 

let me suggest the following 

“Qualifications of a Litter in 

Production Registry.” 

1. Submit for Production Regis- 
try a litter by the 7th day 
after farrowing, providing 
there are 8 or more pigs in 
the litter and they are eligible 
for registration. 

. No fewer than 8 pigs to be 
weighed at 21 days of age. 

. If dam is 15 months or under 
at farrowing time the mini- 
mum total weight of litter 
shall be 88 pounds, with a 
sliding scale of weights to be 
used for litters with more 
than 8 pigs, such as: 10 pigs, 
105 Ibs.; 12 pigs, 120 lbs.; 14 
pigs, 133 lbs.; and 16 pigs, 144 
Ibs. 

. If dam is over 15 months of 
age at farrowing time the 
minimum total litter weight 
shall be 96 pounds, with a 
sliding scale of weights to be 
used for litters with more 
than 8 pigs, such as: 10 pigs, 
115 Ibs.; 12 pigs, 132 Ibs.; 14 
pigs, 147 lbs.; 16 pigs, 160 
Ibs. 

Advantages of Checking 
Litter Weights at 3 Weeks 


The pigs are smaller and much 
easier to handle. 

They may still be confined indoors 
or, if outside, they would be con- 
fined to small areas and only one to 
four sows would be in a lot with 
their litters. Pigs could be more easily 
identified. After this age many more 
sows in some areas are thrown to- 
gether in larger lots and some pigs 
begin to steal from other sows. 
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Three weeks is also an excellent 
age to castrate and save an extra 
handling of the pigs. Up to this 21- 
day weighing period the pig has not 
been subjected to any set-back be- 
cause of vaccination or castration; 
therefore, you are getting an excellent 
picture of the sow’s ability to raise 
and suckle a large, uniform litter. 


This briefly outlines the Pro- 
duction Registry program. Af- 
ter these goals have been set up 
and adopted, we need to go fur- 
ther with our swine-testing pro- 
gram. We need to determine the 
amount of lean or muscling in 
our breeding stock. This whole 
program should be based upon 
economical and profitable gains 
of the breeding or market hog 
produced. The housewife and 
her family desire lean pork 
chops, bacon, and large lean 
center slices of ham with a mini- 
mum of fat consistent with good 
quality. 
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All of our breeds of swine 
can produce the kind of cuts the 
housewife will buy readily, but 
in order to be sure that we pro- 
ducers are raising them, we need 
a more adequate testing pro- 
gram. To test, slaughter, and 
measure is the only accurate way 
of determining the meatiness of 
a hog. We cannot, by the eye 
alone, or by any device now be- 
ing used, judge the meatiness or 
muscling of a live hog. It must 
be slaughtered and measured. 


These last few comments 
should open another step for- 
ward in the progressive future 


of our swine business. We need 
full cooperation from producer, 
packer, feed manufacturer, the 
research worker, and guided 
publicity of the facts as they are 
worked out. 





Corn Cobs Replace Hay 


The lowly corn cob can be used to replace part of the hay in 
dairy cattle rations—when the cows receive high quality corn silage 
and good alfalfa. 


In a test of VPI Agricultural Experiment Station, when ground 


corn cobs were used to replace one-half of the usual allotment of 
hay, milk production was maintained satisfactorily. One group 
of milk cows received 11 pounds of alfalfa hay, 33 pounds of corn 
silage, and a suitable grain mixture fed according to the level of 
milk production. Another group received 514 pounds of alfalfa 
hay, 514 pounds of ground corn cobs, 33 pounds of corn silage, 
and the same grain mixture fed the first group. After a 30-day 
period the groups were switched so that all cows were on each 
ration for a 30-day period. Both milk production and body 
weight remained fairly constant throughout the test. 





BEWARE! 
The Powder Post Beetle 


How to recognize the presence of this 
destructive insect and latest methods for control. . . 


Condensed from The Rural New-Yorker 


]. B. Schmitt 


EASONED wood perforated 
with one-eigth inch holes 
containing fine wood dust shows 
evidence that the powder post 
beetle is either feeding in it now 
or has fed on it in the past. In 
old buildings, the infestation 
may have died out years ago; 
yet it may still be active. Before 


spending time and money on 
the problem, one should ac- 
quaint himself with this insect. 


Powder post beetles are small, 
hardshelled insects, rarely more 
than three-eighths of an inch 
long; they attack seasoned wood 
only. The adult female powder 
post beetle is seldom seen. Be- 
fore laying her eggs on a piece 
of wood, she samples it to see 
if it contains sufficient starch 
and sugar for the nourishment 
of her offspring. If a piece of 
wood is painted, varnished or 
whitewashed, the female does 


not approve the wood and so 
does not lay her eggs there. 
If wood contains larvae of pow- 
der post beetles when it is 
painted or otherwise coated, the 
mature beetles will nevertheless 
make their exit holes through 
the protective coating. Thus, 
painting or varnishing may pre- 
vent reinfestation, but it does 
not destroy infestations already 
in the wood. 


Newly-hatched larvae’ eat 
their way into the wood, mak- 
ing fine holes detectable only 
by close scrutiny. They eat 
through the wood and pass the 
wood particles through their 
alimentary canal; they remove 
the starch and sugar as food. 
Wood residue is ejected into the 
tunnel behind the larvae as a 
fine dry powdery frass; hence 
the name powder post beetle. 

Rate of growth of the larvae 


Reprinted by permission from The Rural New-Yorker, New York City 
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depends upon the natural 
growth rate of the particular 
species involved, and also upon 
the abundance of food materials 
in the wood. Under favorable 
conditions, for our most rapidly 
growing species, the larva stage 
lasts four months; under most 
conditions, several years are or- 
dinarily needed, and periods of 
seven to 10 years are frequently 
observed. 


Since only the sapwood or 
outer annual rings in a mature 
tree contain starch and sugar, 
powder post larvae restrict their 
boring to this area. The middle 
or heartwood is not attacked. 
Their dependence on sapwood 
is of great practical importance, 


especially in powder post beetle 
problems in old houses. 


In most old houses in eastern 
United States, sills, joists, studs 
and, in some cases, even rafters 
were prepared by what was 
termed four-squaring logs. This 
operation left an outer layer of 
sapwood with an inner core of 
heartwood. Naturally, this sap- 
wood came under severe powder 
post beetle attack; and it con- 
tinued until the wood was more 
or less completely riddled and 
converted to “powder.” The 
heartwood remained undam- 
aged. Then, with no more food 
available, the infestation died 
out. The original shape of the 
timber (joists, sill, etc.) is often 
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preserved as a thin shell of 
wood surrounding wood pow- 
der, because the larvae do not 
work closer than one-eighth 
inch to the outside surface. This 
shell is, of course, perforated 
with innumerable exit holes 
made by emerging adult beetles. 
Long after the insect infestation 
has died out, wood powder may 
fall out of these holes, thus of- 
ten leading to the erroneous 
conclusion that insects are ac- 
tive in the wood and that an 
extensive treatment need be 
made at once to save the house. 


In order to determine wheth- 
er powder post beetles are active 
in a house, a simple test should 
be made. Entirely at random, 
examine 100 exit holes to see 
whether any of the holes are 
fresh. Freshness is indicated by 
clean sides in the holes, an ab- 
sence of whitewash, paint or of 
the wood darkening that comes 
with exposure. If no fresh holes 
are found, it may be concluded 
that no insects are feeding in 


. the wood. 


The problem in old houses 
is more likely to be one of 
determining whether the re- 
maining heartwood is able to 
carry the loads placed upon it, 
than one of destroying insects. 
Some idea of the amount of 
sound wood can usually be ob- 
tained by thrusting an icepick 
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into the timber and measuring 
the depth of penetration. 


Powder post beetle attack is 
common in barns and other 
farm buildings. Framing tim- 
bers showing attack should be 
covered with paint (either water 
base or oil), carbolineum, creo- 
sote oil, or similar agents to stop 
reinfestation. Small squared 
timbers or poles, made by trim- 
ming trees up to eight inches in 
diameter, are often heavily at- 
tacked by powder post beetles. 
Such young trees contain no 
heartwood and may become 


completely riddled. Loads im- 
posed on such wood, as in hay- 
mows, may come crashing down 
_ causing livestock loss or injury 


and, sometimes, 
farmer or his help. 


disabling a 


By a process called “cold- 
soaking,” farmers can convert 
farm-grown posts and poles into 
permanently-protected wood. A 
convenient method is to pur- 
chase a concentrate solution of 
pentachlorophenol and dilute 
it with No. 2 fuel oil to five per 
cent pentachlorophenol. Any 
large leak-proof tank or drum 
can be used. Pealed, seasoned 
poles and posts should be im- 
mersed for 48 hours. Penta- 
chlorophenol is toxic to rot 
fungi as well as to insects. 

Another important powder 
post beetle problem is infesta- 
tion of hardwood floors. This 
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condition is commonly encoun- 
tered in houses only a few years 
old, and first appears as small 
holes, one-eighth to one-fourth 
of an inch in diameter. The 
home owner should first make 
sure that the holes ore not 
those of ambrosia beetles, which 
cause small pin holes in green 
lumber by feeding of their lar- 
vae. 


Orinary kiln seasoning de- 
stroys the larvae, but the fine 
pin hole borings are exposed 
when the logs are cut into lum- 
ber; they are sometimes seen in 
hardwoods used as flooring. 
These exposed pin holes resem- 
ble the work of powder post 
beetles, but may be distinguish- 
ed by the fact the borings reach 
the surface in a variety of an- 
gles, depending upon the plane 
of sawcut at the mill. In finish- 
ing floors, the holes become 
plugged with wood dust from 
power sanders. As the floor dries 
further, these plugs may come 
out, leave a new hole and so 
cause alarm. 


Careful inspection of the 
boards near a new hole often 
discloses other holes, still pluged, 
and recognizable as a _ cir 
cular area.of a different color. 
Since no living insects are pres- 
ent, no insecticide treatment is 
needed, but the holes may be re- 
filled to make them less un- 
sightly. If the holes are small, 
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freshly made, and emerge at 
right angles to the floor surface 
it may be assumed that the 
floor is infested with powder 
post beetles. Infestation of hard- 
wood floors by powder post 
beetles commonly occurs some- 
time prior to the laying of the 
floor, usually in the warehouse 
or yard. 


Infestation of subflooring by 
powder post beetles is not a fre- 
quent occurrence, and only rare- 
ly causes any damage to hard- 
wood flooring. This is not due 
to any change in food habits, 
but to efforts of mature larvae 
to reach the surface before 
transforming to adults. In most 
cases any exit holes in sub- 
flooring appear on the under 
surface and it is necessary only 
to apply paint or varnish to 
prevent reinfestation. Some 
kinds of powder post beetles 
attack the wood of furniture, 
implement parts and similar 
items. The evidence of attack, 
as in the wood of buildings, 
consists primarily of small 
round exit holes from which 
wood dust sifts. The eggs of the 
insects are deposited only on 
unfinished, bare wood surfaces; 
the adults, however, make their 
exit holes through most var- 
nishes or lacquers. Control of 
these insects in finished furni- 
ture is often a difficult matter. 


In refinishing furniture, old 
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finish should be stripped off 
first. Then the surface should 
receive several brush coats of 
pentachlorophenol solutio.n 
Manufacturers offer solutions of 
penta in solvents that do not 
interfere with refinishing. 
Whether the old finish is re- 
moved or not, injections of 
orthodichlorobenzene should be 
made by inserting the needle 
of a hypodermic syringe into 
the exit holes and forcing in as 
much fluid as possible. A small 
wad of putty should be pressed 
and held around the needle at 
the surface of the hole before 
pressing on the plunger, and it 
should be left in place as a 
seal when the needle is with- 
drawn. All exit holes should be 
treated in this manner. Goggles 
or masks should be worn to 
avoid injury to the eyes by 
spurts of liquid. If one cannot 
get orthodichlorobenzene, a 
five per cent DDT household 
spray may be used. 


Axe handles, implement parts 
and similarly turned, but un- 
finished, articles may become 
infested. Before working on 
them strike several sharp blows 
with the handle to be sure it is 
still usable, immerse it in an 
open drum of five per cent pen- 
tachlorophenol solution for 48 
hours. Burn up useless infested 
stock. Sand off the outer depos- 
it of pentachlorophenol crystals 
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just before starting to work with 
axe handles and manual imple- 
ments to avoid eye irritation 
from hand transfer. 

A group of insects which 
make a wood powder like the 
powder post beetle, but are 
otherwise harmless, are the bark 
beetles. These insects work just 
beneath the bark, and are often 
active in bark strip on joists, 
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ignored, since the feeding can- 
not spread to lumber lacking 
bark cover. If the wood dust 
falling from the bark strip be- 
comes a nuisance, the simplest 
procedure is to remove the bark 
with a knife. Grooves and small 
holes in the wood itself are 
often exposed in this manner, 
but are of no importance, since 
the larvae do not penetrate 









subflooring or furring strips. trate farther than a few annual 
The condition may be safely rings into the wood. 








Cattle On Grass Make More Money 


Cattlemen may make more money with cattle fattened on grass 
with a little additional supplementary feed—even though they 
may never top the market—than with prime finished cattle. 
The natural way to grow cattle is on pasture, explains Albert 
Lane, Arizona livestock specialist. Calves that need a lot of 
growth as well as finish do especially well on pasture. 


A cow will eat 100 pounds or more of green forage daily if 
the pasture is good. She will consume 10 to 15 gallons of water 
in the same period. With good pasture the cow will be able to 
spend her time grazing, chewing the cud, and resting in the proper 
proportion. With poor forage the cow will spend more time graz- 
ing, not get enough feed, and not digest the feed she does con- 
sume properly. This takes the profit out of the cattleman’s 
pocket. 


More efficient utilization of the pasture forage can be secured 
by supplying high quality supplementary feeds. Alfalfa hay, 
minerals, if they are needed, salt, especially during the last part 
of the pasturing program, and grain, are the common supplements. 

Grain can be gradually added to the ration and a choice 
carcass may be finished right on pasture. Fattening cattle on 
pasture usually requires half as much grain or concentrate as you 
need for strictly dry lot fattening. Experiments have proven 
that this method can increase gain, finish, dressing percentage, 
and profit to the operator. 


Arizona Farm News 


WATER STORAGE WAS GOOD 


BUSINESS 


A single dam brought remarkable 
results on a California farm 


Condensed from Soil Conservation 


Herb Boddy, Soi. CONSERVATION SERVICE 


T USED to be that Porter T. 
Peabody would get a scant 
ton of cereal hay per acre from 
one 15-acre dry land field. Now, 
however, with water from his 
new dam, he’s getting five 


times as much good forage from 
the same acreage. 


Peabody’s farm is near Gil- 
roy, in the Loma Prieta (Calif.) 
Soil Conservation District. His 
neighbors know him as a dollar- 
wise chap, who is not addicted 
to fads. 


Born and raised on the home 
ranch, Peabody knows the ups 
and downs of farming through 
crop years good.and bad. He 
early learned to have faith in 
the wisdom of good land use. 
But he also learned that conser- 
vation farming requires hard 
work, year after year. 

He says he couldn’t get along 
without the 81 acre-foot water- 
storage dam he built in the 


Reprinted from Soil 
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canyon above his ranch house. 
But for a quarter century or 
more it was only a dream. 

The new dam is why his new 
pasture is doing so well. 

For years Peabody raised 
fruits, nuts, and livestock with 
little more than seasonal rains. 
Cereal grain planting never pro- 
duced much hay and grazing. 

Peabody’s search for more 
feed for his beef cattle and 
sheep*led in 1950 to his sitting 
down with technician Gene 
Thomas to talk about dams. 
They selected a _ canyon site 
which was a natural drainage 
for runoff from the surrounding 
460-acre watershed. 

By mid-summer—less than a 
month after work on the fill 
started—the dam was ready. It 
measured 60 feet high and 240 
feet across at the crest. The 
average depth of the pond was 
36 feet. Today this pond irri- 


Conservation, Washington, D. C. 
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gates some 15 acres of pasture, 
with about 30 acre-feet of water 
carry-over in dry years. 

During the springs of ’5l 
and °52, Peabody seeded 15 
acres to the following perma- 
nent pasture mixture: perennial 
ryegrass, 3 pounds; tall fescue, 
4 pounds; Ladino clover, 3 
pounds; birdsfoot trefoil, 2 
pounds, and _ orchardgrass, 1 
pound. To get a good seedbed, 
he plowed, disced and used a 
roller-type seeder. He started 
sprinkler-irrigating with dam 
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new seeding was irrigated 20 
times up to mid-October. Last 
year he cut the frequency of 
waterings in half. 

Peabody didn’t apply any 
commercial fertilizer until last 
fall when he put on 300 pounds 
of 16-20-0 per acre. Sheep grazed 
the lush, one-year-old pasture 
stand with relish. 


The pond has many uses. It 
not only irrigates a pasture 
carrying 100 breeding ewes, but 
also furnishes good fishing for 


water early in May 1951. The Peabody and his friends. 





Farmer Receives 45 Cents of Consumer Dollar 


Farmers received 45 cents of every dollar consumers spent on 
farm products in 1953, according to Riley S$. Dougan, Ohio exten- 


sion economist. Quoting United States Department of Agricul- 
ture figures, he said the 45 cents is 2 cents less than 1952 and down 
3 cents from the 1951 average. The USDA report is based on an 
average of prices paid for food in retail grocery stores. 

Marketing margins—the dollar-and cents charges for services 
performed in processing, distribution, and selling of farm products 
—usually do not shrink with farm prices, Dougan said. Such 
margins tend to take a larger percentage of the consumer’s dollar 
when farm prices drop. 

Marketing costs are based on such things as wages, transporta- 
tion, rents, taxes, and costs of machinery and facilities used in food 
handling and processing. They do not respond directly to chang- 
ing prices for the commodities being handled. 

Farm prices, however, are sensitive to changes in supply and 
demand. They rise suddenly in response to war or defense- 
created shortages and fall suddenly when demand falls off and 
surpluses are created. Overall marketing costs are slower to react. 
But once they have risen in response to wage contracts calling for — 
higher pay schedules, increases in taxes and rents, and higher 
freight and utility rates, any attempt to lower them meets with 
resistance. 


Ohio Extension Service 
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BEEF CATTLE 
How Bob Smith pokes Apna 1953 


Age to Breed Heifers. 
Grassland Fed Steers 
Beef Cattle Cycles 
How Cattle Graze 


County Bull Project 

Good Beef Cattle 

Sarcoptic Mange Sept 
Coming Through —— mer ~ 2 
PARC Ee --Oct. 
Improved Purdue Supplement ~ Oct. 
Beeeer GHvGl ncccsnenedssesn --Nov. 
Dwarfism N 
New Beef 

500 Beef Club 

Baby Beef Program 

Weigh Sires and Calves 


Truth About Dual-Purpose 
Cattle 


CONSERVATION 


Place to Starve On__...__-..-.~-Apr. 
He Builds Soi 
Trap That Rain 
Wildlife, Managed Crop_._-----Sept. 
Old Stuff in Old World --N 
Christmas Trees for 

Land _Nov. 
Judging Land Oct.-Dec. 
Conservation for More Farms__Dec. 
Remade Farm Dec. 
Your Farm Pond 
Conservation Farmer __-_--~---- 
Brush Patch to Seeded Fie id__-_Jan. 
Grass Waterways F 


CROPS 


Wide, Narrow Corn Rows 

High Corn Yields. 

Protect From Spittlebugs 

Once Over and Plant Corn 

Band Seed Legumes___._. ~~~. July 
Coastal Sept. 
Water Abundant............... _-Oct. 
Stop Wheat Rust ?............Nov. 
Control Corn Rootworms Jan. 
Thicker Stands, More Corn. ..Feb. 























DAIRY CATTLE 


Flavor of Milk 

Electronic Cow Testing. -_ 

Practical Calf Dehorner_ 

600 Lb. Butterfat Herd_ 

Blood Type Studies... 

Bloat Prevention........... nat 

Cow Cafeteria 

1256 Bu. Wheat Per —-..._ 
Trefoil is Different 

Grow Legume 

Ketosis, Latest Remedies 

Cow Efficiency = 

Raise Dairy Calves_.__.._...._ July 1953 
Which Cow Better Buy_..___ ._Sept. 1953 
Calves Die on Vegetable er - 1968 
Build 600 Ib. Herd 1958 








Mastitis 





New Secours Drug 
$100 More A Cow 


20,000 Ibs. of Milk Per Man_-_-Nov. 
Calf Factory Dec. 
Dairy Muddle 

Marks of Good Milker 

Watering Feed 
Raise the Caif 
World Record Dairy Herd 

Pamper the Dry Cow 

Paying for Solids—Not Fat_____-Jan. 
Heavier Calves, No Scours._._Feb. 
Milk 38 Times A Day Feb 
New Approach to Mastitis____Feb. 

















FARM BUILDINGS 


Lightning Protection 
Wisconsin Hay Dryer 


FARM MANAGEMENT 


Social Security, Farm... .._ _-Apr. 1953 
a a Farm Managers....Apr. 1958 
U. S. Crop Predictions Apr. 1953 


Lease, Apr. 1958 
Is Parity Obsolete? ay 1953 
Livestock and Poultry 

Bookkeeping Pays_..........~- May 1958 
Farm Budget Bothers 

Your Lease _ 

Control Stock Diseases._....._. _-July 1953 
Law Protects Farmers 

Better Farm Marketing 

Small Farms Pay Big 

Big Karm 
Agricultural Outlook 1960 

Farm Land Prices 

Farm Problems in 50’s. 

Check fom Fire Insurance____Nov. 
Safety is No Accid 
Rural Fire Protection. 

Farm Leasing Practices 

Planned Farming Pays. 

Ownership, Father to Son 
Farmland Price Letdown. " 
How To Save On Income Tax__Feb. 
1954 Outlook 

Ease The Squeeze in 

















FARM EQUIPMENT and MACHINERY 


What Size Garden Tractor Apr. 1953 
Have Plenty of Water._......__ Apr. 1953 
se Sparks Modernization ay 1953 

Keep "Em Running-..........._July 1958 
Tailor-Made Equipment_—. Dec. 1958 
Ancient Irrigation System_......Dec. 1958 
Save Money on Motors. - 1954 
Farm Fire Department - 1954 
How To Repair Tractors . 1954 


FEEDS 


Money from Roughages - 1958 
Nitrogen Products 2 --—a 19538 
Bulk Feed Delivery 

Grass Silage = 19538 
Best Yet for Beef ~May 1958 
Are You Feeding Heavy? July 1963 
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Early Cut Hay 
Hay in the Mow 
Open Stack Grass Silage 

Cook Feed for Finish 

Feed More Forage. 

New Way Grass Silage 

Plastic Packaged Silage 

3 Ways to Dry Ha Dec. 
Feeding Molasses to Dairy Cattle_Feb. 
Real Value of a Dairy Feed....Feb. 


July 1953 
July 1953 








FERTILIZERS 


Nitrogen Pays on Corn 
Anhydrous Ammonia_ 

Manure, 

Big Yields 

Spreading Fertilizer by 3 
New Fertilizer Need« Tect______J: 
Doubled Pasture Capacity 





FORESTRY 


Don’t Mistreat Trees 
Fallen Forests of Scotland 
Market 

Father-Son Forestry 
Bigger Sugar Trees 


FRUIT 


Ladino for Orchards 
— Orchard Pest Control 

Cut Fruit Loss 
Pick-Your-Own Harvesting 
Tomorrow’s Fruit Varieties___ ~~ Jan. 
Don’t Miss Roadside Profits....Feb. 


HOGS 


Hog Lot Bandits 

Successful Hog Man 

Feeding Runt Pigs._......___._____Sept. 
Pig Pastures Pay Sep 
1000 Hogs on 100 Acres 

Finish on Swine 





$300 Acre from Pork 
Ten Good Hogs Per Sow 
Modern Hog Feeds 
Report on Hybrid Hogs 
Keep Swine Thrifty 


INSECTS and INSECTICIDES 


a Te May 
Control 4 oe 
New Insecticide 

Antibiotics Disease Control 

Disease Kills Japanese So 1954 


PASTURES 


Legumes for Great Plains Apr. 1953 
Fescue and Clover. ay 1953 
Piper Sudan Grass 

Fertilization of Pastures_ 

Grass Pays $200 an Acre_____-_~_ July 1953 
New Pasture Every Da July 1953 
$1000 An Acre Pastures?...._..Nov. 1958 
Keeping Up With Grass. 19538 
Kentucky 31 Fescue__ Nov. 1963 
Succeed with Hay and Pasture_-Dec. 1953 
Grass, Your Best Crop-.._..-..- __Feb. 1954 


POULTRY. 


Pole Type Poultry Houses Apr. 1958 
Give Chicks Fresh Ai 4p 
Range Those Pullets ay 1963 
New Egg Washing 

Feed Per Dozen Eggs. July 19538 
Help Hens Beat Heat........._Sept. 1953 
Quail Breeders. Sept. 1953 
Feeding Broilers. Sept. 1953 
Raising Roasters Sept. 1953 
One Man, 17,000 Broilers______Oct, 1953 
Compare Poultry Costs__...._.__.Ni 1953 
All-Mash for Layers Dec. 1953 
Premium Prices for ae 1958 
Gander at Goose Dec. 1953 
Latest on Broiler Feeding . 1954 
Turkey Pinfeathers 


SHEEP and GOATS 
Sheep, Too Much Work 


Save Lambs During Pregnancy---_ 
Silage for Lambs. Jul 
Make Sh Profitable__......._ Sept. 
Sheep of ure. Oct. 
Lamb Picture Brighter......._Nov. 
Misery for. Sheep Dec. 
Raise More Sheep 

Creep Feeding Lambs 


SOILS 


Lime Is Plant Food 

Are Minor Elements Miner to3uy 
Value of Organic Matter....... e 
Judging Land oO 

Ready for Dry Weather 

Right Way to Drain 


VETERINARY 

Signs of Good Health 
Bad Health Symptoms. 
WEEDS 


1953 Weed Control 
Brome As Weed Killer 



































MISCELLANEOUS 


Dr. Sam Higginbotham. 
Clams Go to College__ 
Fun and Fellowship 

Land Ownership in Iran. 


Teenagers’ 

Grows His Tuition 
Fence Posts Nine Lives 
Homesteaders, 1953 
Mirage Flats. 

4-H Seeing Eye Dogs 
Story of FFA 
4-C in Haiti 
‘What’s Happening to Weather. Dec. 
Community Self-Improvement__Dec. 
EE Jan. 
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Farm Boys Should Go 
To College___- 1954 
Christmas Tree Farming. 1954 
Your Community Needs Feb. 1954 
The FFA, Two Million Leaders._Feb. 1954 
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Best Farm Books for Your Library 


We checked sales records of a company that sells more than 700 different 


farm books and selected the most popular titles. 
few new titles we know will be popular. 


Here they are, plus a 
You can select from this list 


and be confident that you are getting the very best. 


Send your orders to Farmer’s Digesi, Box 404, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 
Add 50c to $1.00 per book for foreign postage. 


15¢ per book to cover U. S. postage. 


BEE+ CATTLE 


Beef Cattle by Roscoe R. Snapp. Fourth 
edition. Covers every phase of feeding 
and managing beef cattle. New methods 
of calculating rations and estimating feed 
required to winter or fatten cattle. Also 
grass silage, artificial insemination, vita- 
mins, antibiotics and hormones, etc. A 





big book. 642 pages. For stockman’s 
use. Revised 1952 $6.50 
DAIRY CATTLE 

Dairy Science By W. €E. Petersen. 
Second edition, 1950. By a recognized 
authority. Tells how to buy your herd, 


how to produce high quality milk. Chap- 
ters on breeding, grass silage, milking 
parlors, producing Grade “A” milk, etc. 
695 pages. Completely indexed. Well 
illustrated. For every dairyman ....$6.50 


Cowphilosophy By Mark Kenney. Second 
edition with “Herdsman’s Corner”. Hol- 
stein-Friesian World. A best seller since 
1939. Required reading for dairymen 
ES aE REESE ey Ee $3.00 


Judging Dairy Cattle By E. S. Harrison. 
Published 1950. Author has a remarkable 
record in selecting and developing high 
producing dairy cattle of all breeds. 
Photographers are well known. Prosperity 
of dairyman depends on his skill in select- 
ing foundation stock and daily observa- 
tion of his herd. For developing this skill, 
this book is an important help. 132 large 
pages $4.25 


Dairy Cattle, Feeding & Management 
By H. O. Henderson. Revised 1950. Writ- 
ten for the student, but a valuable guide 
for practical dairymen. Indexed for easy 
reference. Detailed information, easy-to- 
use. More than 100 pages on feeds alone. 
557 pages $5.00 
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FEEDS 

Feeds & Feeding, Complete and 
Abridged By Frank B. Morrison. Eighth 
edition, published 1951. Present in 
simple terms most essential facts con- 
cerning animal nutrition, feeding, care 
and management of farm animals. Large 


edition covers wider field, provides more 
tables. Most popular farm book ever 
published. Latest facts about nutrition, 
including vitamins and minerals as well 
as proteins and rations. Abridged edition 
with 631 pages $3.50 
Complete edition with 1200 pages....$7.00 


CROPS 





Hunger Signs in Crops. Features ac- 
curate color photographs showing crops 
growing without essential plant foods and 
minor elements. Covers field, hay, and 
vegetable crops. Check your crops 
against these pictures and spend fertilizer 
money most effectively. ................ $4.50 


Crop Production: Principles & Practices 
By Ahigren and Delorit. Latest, most up- 
to-date text and reference book on farm 
crops. Authentic information about all 
common crops. Published mid-year 1953. 
Simple language. Completely referenced 
and cross indexed. For farm use, best 
book on the subject in our opinion....$4.50 


identification and Judging of Crops, 
Weeds, Diseases By Wilson & Larson, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Wire bound. Guide 
to crop judging and identification. Il 
lustrates and describes most important 
crops, weeds, diseases. Simple language 
used. Covers crops, 26 different grasses, 
13 different legumes, etc. More than 
300 different plants identified. 65 pages 
$1.25 





ORDER THESE BOOKS FROM FARMER’S DIGEST, 
include 15¢ per book to cover postage 


SHEEP 


Sheep Science By Kammlade, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. Published 1947. Currently 
most popular book on sheep. Everything 
from equipment, feeding and breeds to 
selection and purchase of feeder lambs. 
A comprehensive book well illustrated 
and indexed. 534 pages ................... $6.00 


SWINE 


Raising Swine By Deyoe and Krider. 
1952. Latest, most up-to-date. Especially 
for the farmer. Helps solve problems 
from financing to selecting markets. How 
to start swine business, select and purchase 
hogs, choose breed. Places emphasis on 
efficiency of production, using records, 
Us A I ittticiictnnictienee $4.50 


Management By Arthur tL. 
Anderson, lowa State College. Brand 
new book. 530 pages and 176 illustra- 
tions. Crammed full of important and 
useful data. Efficient methods, judging, 
kinds and types of breeds, problems of 
breeding are covered .......................- $4.00 


PASTURE & HAY CROPS 


Grasses & Grassland Farming By Hi 
W. Staten. Especially for farm use. 
Emphasizes grasses and legumes as 
cheapest, best feed. Quotes facts, figures 
and experiences of individual farmers. 
Gives much technical information. 400 
pages with illustrations, charts, diagrams 
and pasture calendars ........................ $6.00 


FARM MANAGEMENT 


How to Make Your Farm Pay By Ma- 
lone, lowa State College. A _ practical 
guide for midwest farm operators. Helps 
you make correct decisions to produce 
profits. Discusses basic principles for 
successful farming. Well illustrated and 
easy to read. Covers livestock, getting 
started, type and size of farm, farm plan, 
marketing etc. 370 pages ................ $3.75 


Farm Business Management By Robert- 
son and Woods. 1951 edition. Deals with 
opportunities in farming from soil to 
sales. Helps measure, analyze and ad- 
just your farming program for most profit- 


able practices. Deals wit problems of 
beginning farmer, renter, farm owner. 
Helps you solve problems. 546 pages 
eee $4.00 


Financing the Farm Business By Dug 
gan and Battles. 350 pages. Illustrated. 
1950. Most practical and useful book on 
farm finance ever written. How to get 
credit needed to lease, buy or operate 
a farm without burdening with debt 


$3.00 


law & The Farmer By Beuscher. In our 
opinion, finest book of its kind. Case 
history approach, makes it interesting 
from cover to cover. Helps prevent legal 
aches, pains and expenses. Deals with 
buying and selling farms, leasing farms, 
inheritance, borrowing money, signing 
notes, etc. One book every farmer should 
have. Helps you make sound decisions 
and stay out of trouble with your neigh- 
bors. 406 pages $4.95 











VETERINARY BOOKS 


Livestock Health Encylopedia By Rv- 
dolph Seiden. A practical book for stock- 
men. How to recognize, prevent and 
successfully control diseases and para 
sites. How to choose drugs, disenfect- 
ants, insecticides, feeds and feed sup- 
plements. Newest recommendations for 
guarding and improving health and value 
of livestock. 3700 entries giving quick 
to-the-point information in understandable 
form. One animal cured can pay for this 
book several times. 614 pages ........ $7.50 


Veterinary Handbook for Cattleman By 
J. W. Bailey. Published 1952. Covers all 
cattle troubles and diseases. Includes 
causes, preventions, symptoms and treat- 
ment. Plus information on care of cows, 
calves and bulls in sickness and health. 


Fully illustrated, up-to-date in every 
a $5.00 
The Artificial Insemination of Farm 


Animals By Enos J. Perry. 1952 edition. 
Most complete and authoritative book on 
subject. Covers problems of servicing 
and improving stock, collecting semen 
and inseminating. Actual instructions you 
can use to artificially breed dairy cattle, 
sheep, goats, horses, swine, etc.....$5.00 





Newest Self-Feeder Silo 

Latest thing for storing and feeding grass silage is a shed- 
like structure that resembles a trench silo built on top of the 
ground. At Oregon State College, a low-cost silo is eliminat- 
ing $100 a month labor for “forking” silage to 60 head of 


cattle. It was built for about one-fourth the cost of an upright 
silo with comparable capacity of 300 tons. 


Designed by Joe B. Johnson, and L. W. Bonnicksen, the 
pole-frame silo is simply a covered shed 70 x 21 feet, 19 
feet high, and open at the ends. Unlike artist's sketch above, 
poles are on the outside leaving inside walls smooth. Silage 
is trucked in through the open ends, dumped on the concrete 
slab floor, and distributed by tractor blade to a height of eight 
or nine feet. 

Open ends are blocked off with movable feed racks that 
handle 12 animals at a time. The cattle move the rack ahead 
of them into the silo. Net result—the critters eat their way 
through the silo and nobody lifts a fork. There has been no 
spoilage at the ends or sides, only three inches on top. Next 
year, Johnson plans to top off the stack with hay and bedding 
that will be used ahead of the moving feed rack. 





